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Each leaf a new 


Cc h a p te r i n S C i e n Gc é Yes, the color, form, surface and duration of a leaf 
#ee 


are all important to the Bartlett tree expert. It 

is this Bartlett interest in the overall health of those 
individual shade trees that mean so much to the 
comfort and appearance of your home which 

has led to the development of “The Bartlett Way” 
of scientific tree care. 

Many of the modern methods of controlling the 
innumerable insect enemies, plant diseases and 
other factors responsible for the loss of shade trees 
were developed at The Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories where exhaustive experiments 

on new equipment, materials and procedures 

for pruning, spraying and other phases of tree 
care are continuously under way. 

That's why a great many Bartlett clients engage 
Bartlett services on a yearly basis to care for 
their trees. They appreciate the continual 
improvements and advancements The 

Bartlett Way provides. 

When you consult a Bartlett representative you do 
not get dn opinion based on an individual's 
experience and judgment. You get the benefit 

of the combined knowledge and skill of 

leading scientists in shade tree care—the 
experience of over 40 years of research. 

It is the reason that those who are critical of 
results insist on The Bartlett Way. You, too, can 
benefit by Bartlett services. Call the nearest 
Bartlett office for the opinion of an expert. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Concord, Milford, Peterboro, 

Rochester, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Osterville, Pittsfield, 
Prides Crossing, Mass.; East Providence, R. |.; Danbury, 
Hartford, New Haven, Stomford, Westport, Conn.; Islip, 


Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Southampton, 
Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.; 

TREE EXPERTS, Stamford, Conn. Bernardsville, Orange, M. Jey Chambersburg, Poli 
Philadelphia (Cynwyd), York, Po.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, 
Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Zanesville, 
Ohio; Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Charleston, 
“Huntington, W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn 
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Follow this chart... 


NARCISSUS FAMILY 
(Includes daffodils 
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OUR HONOR ROLL OF 5 STAR VARIETIES 
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MAY FLOWERING TULIPS DAFFODILS and NARCISSUS 


Golden Yellow PER 12 per 50 Golden Giant 


Mrs. John Scheepers 1.10 4.00 Enormous yellow trumpet 2.00 

Light Lavender Beersheba: : - Re: 
{ aa Pure white trumpet 2.00 50 
nsurpassable 1.10 4.00 

oe Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 

Brilliant Red Large shell pink trumpet 2.00 
Charles Needham 1.10 4.00 Fortune 

Pure White Deep lemon. A winner at Flower Shows every- 


Duke of Wellington 1.00 3.75 where 1.50 
Soft Lemon Scarlet Leader é 
Nephetos............ 1.50 5.00 Perianth cream, crown an intense blazing red_...2.00 50 


, é La Riante 
meee tga -Red 1.50 5.00 Snow white perianth, crown a vivid scarlet 1.50 5.00 
? é * = Verger 
—_~> pened 1.00 3.75 Pure white perianth, deep red cup 1.80 50 
‘lle Jaune . 3.69 Mary Copeland 
Midnight Blue Creamy white, the double center a vivid orange 
» 


Blue Ribbon 1.50 5.00 red ! eet 2.00 


Special Collections 


SPECIAL OFFER GARDENING FRIEND SPECIAL INDOOR ROCKGARDEN 

FORCING PARCEL COLLECTION 
Botanical Tulips 

Miniature Narcissus 
Muscari Mixed 

Crocus Mixed 

Chinodoxa 

Snowdrops 


PER 12 PERSO 
7.50 


7.50 


5.00 








100 Giant Darwin Tulips in 10 named 
varieties 50 Mayflowering tulips in a ane ‘te 
50 Daffodils and Narcissus in 5 named beatiful Ratabow Ah 61 ape rwhites 
varielics . 9 ial ° cat 
2 Hyacinths in pink, blue and white oe ‘ . - 12 Hyac inths in 4 varieties 
5 Chionodoxas 25 Daffodils and Narcissus 
5 es Mixed mixed 
3 | me ll 2H saths i —— 24 Crocus in 2 colors 
¢ ~- yacinths in mixed colors 
2 ] . " d °- @ . ree._ae ° 
68 Balke only 084.08 15 Single Early Tulips in 


As an extra we will add « premium of 12 Dutch Iris mixed 3 varieties 25 Scilla’s 
6 real French grown Paperwhites . ¥ : 
For only $8.00 A Winter long delight for $6.00 | 200 Bulbs in All for only $8.00 


for indoor forcing. 
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12 Daffodils in 3 varieties 
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CROCUS, Our special Mixture............ Per 100 $3. HYACINTHS, bedding — per doz. 


» solor: 75 
DAFFODILS AND NARCISSUS— vangpeiiaiibimenTE sis alee 
Special Mixture for naturalizing...... . § 
Mixture of selected Topsize bulbs 
In 10 separate varieties 


ALL ORDERS HOLLAND BULB GARDENS 


SENT PREPAID NURSERIES AT LIMMEN, HOLLAND ——— SINCE 1868 
Winners of Ist and 2nd Prizes at 


| gama $5 00 The Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s 1953 TULIP SHOW 
rder e 
P.O. BOX 361 IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 


6. TULIPS, longstemmed Mayflowering varieties per 100 
8. Our special Rainbow Mixture $6.50 
9: In 10 separate varieties and colors j 7.00 
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LECTURE 


GUIDE 


..+ September Guide to Qualified Lecturers ... 
This Directory of outstanding lecturers is presented to assist 
Program Chairmen in planning Garden Club Programs. 


eee eereeee 


Floral Demonstration 


Fascinating lecture demonstration of creative 
designs by nationally known artists. Spectac- 


ular program. Write for full information. 


Rittners School of Floral Design 


428 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON CO 7-3824 





KATHERINE BROOKS NORCROSS 
Landscape Architect 
PRESENTS 


The Garden of Herb SHimples 
The Garden of Swete Herbes 
The Garden of Culinary Herbs 
The Garden of Birds 


135 Wasuninoton Sr 











COLORED CHALK TALKS 
Stories of personal experiences with birds ano 
a@nima's around home or in the woods are told 
im words and chalk. The pictures are yours to 
keep afterward. For folder and terms address 


Miss GERTRUDE ALLEN 


59 Sims Road, Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Tel. GRanite 2-1244 


POC SCC CSS CS 
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THE 
ORIGINAL 


Italian 
Gardens 
Lecture 


Kodachrome 
slides 
and movies 


by 
ARTIST 
AUTHOR 


m) jal: 


‘ya 
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Margverita 
Phillips, as. _ 


5343 Knox St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


INEZ TURNER BURKETT 


from 
THE GARDEN CENTER OF GREATER 
CLEVELAND 
Presents 
“Botanical Gardens of Ceylon, 
Javea and Australia” 
“Enchanting Gardens from 
India to New Zealand" 
“An American's Approach 
to Flower Arrangement" 
Lectures Illustrated — Exhibits of Arrangements 
Minimum fee — $75.00 
for complete details write to 
The GARDEN CENTER of GREATER CLEVELAND 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 





Wetviesiey Hitis 82, Mass. Te... W5-2895-M 





A LECTURE ON AZALEAS 


Giving requirements for successful 
growing of this beautiful and practical 
shrub. Illustrated with colored slides. 
For terms, address 
Mrs. William Ellery 
5 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 





EMILY SEABER PARCHER 


LECTURER WRITER 





Gardening in the Shade 
The Beauty of Trees and other subjects 
(with or without slides) 


52 Upland Road, 
Sharon 956 


Sharon, Mass. 











GEORGE A. YARWOOD, 


Member American Society of Landscape 
Architects 
Garden Landscapes 
America, Bermuda, Nassau, England 
Kodachrome Slides and Movies 


Box 208 SIMSBURY, CONN. 





. 

George Howard Pride 
Lecture offerings tor 1953 & 1954 season 

. NEW BEAUTY FROM BULBS 

. PLANT ROYALTY: THE ORCHIDS 

. GASPE WONDERLAND 

. VOODOO AND ORCHIDS 

. A HORTICULTURIST IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES 

6. OUR NATIVE TREASURE 

All lectures beautifully and fully 

illustrated in exquisite kodachrome. 

Send for descriptive illustrated folder. 


Pride Lectures 
WORCESTER, 








Box 431 MASS. 








4. “CHRISTMAS PROGRAM. A decoration lecture, fully 
demonstrated, emphasizing the REAL MEANING of Christmas. 
All properties furnished by speaker. 


2. GARDEN TALK. Sprichtly, constructive. (Mrs. Pease’'s 
garden received an award for excellence of planning from The 
Mass. Horticultural Society.) 


No slides in these programs. 


FLORA GRAVES PEASE 
181 Warwick Ra., , Melrose, Mass. 


ALICE CHAUNCEY 


Has photographed gardens in Florence 
and the Italian Lakes this summer. She 
also has lectures on the private gardens 
of England, Scotland, Holland, Portu- 
gal, and the wild flowers of the Swiss 
Alps. Each illustrated by over 200 
Kodachrome slides. Write: 


ALICE CHAUNCEY 


320 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
(2 New York. LE. 8360. 
( 

















flowers. 





ELEANOR BROADHEAD 


presents 


WILD FLOWERS of PARADISE VALLEY on MOUNT RAINIER 


From the first lilies thrusting up through the snow to the last blue gentians and the 
scarlet berries of the mountain ash, here is the exquisite portrayal of an entire summer’s 
blossoming. Illustrated by brilliantly projected Kodachrome slides which include 
spectacular scenic shots, and accompanied by an informal and delightful commentary 
replete with interesting facts and extraordinary myths, legends and superstitions, this is 
a program planned and presented for the enjoyment of those who love and appreciate 


Send For Descriptive Circular 


Management: 


MARGARET E. RICHARDSON 80 Boylston St., 


Boston 16, Mass. 








the cost is modest. 


library (more than 30,000 volumes), 


tages. Gardeners throughout the 





For Nearly a Century and a Quarter - 


thousands of amateur gardeners and professionals alike have 
enjoyed membership in our Society. The benefits are many and 
Annual membership at $4.00 per year 
provides each member with these services 
tion to our magazine Horticulture, tickets to our great Spring 
and Fall Shows, personalized horticultural advice, 
of borrowing, in person or by mail, books from our great garden 
and other special advan- 
country 
privilege alone worth the membership fee 


We Invite You To Join 
The Massachusetts Borticultural Society 


Gentlemen: 


Name 
a year’s subscrip- Street 


the privilege 


find the library 


Please enroll me as a member — $4.00 enclosed O 
Please send me more information free. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
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For Beautiful Blooms Next Spring 


HYACINTH GRAPE HYACINTH DAFFODIL 


Use Krilium Now 





TULIP SCILLA SNOWDROP CROCUS 


Plant Your Fall Bulbs in 


Krilium is the insurance every wise gar- 


dener takes against costly bulb failure. For 

bulbs come up easier, develop faster in bé — 
loose, porous “Friendly Soil.” rl = 5 
ee , ; IL 
Krilium keeps soil from packing down fe’ 


during the winter—enables a bulb’s - 
delicate, hair-like root system to develop S 0 | | 7 Krilium Ae 


sere Coaciriesce 


to lowes ond nerds 


as it should. And when spring starts 





“bursting out all over” ... your shoots 
will ‘‘shoot up” . . . your plants will blos- 
som at their beautiful best. Use Krilium 





when you plant bulbs this fall . . . also 

for lawns, borders, shrubs, vegetables. 

STAYS LOOSE, 

POROUS, LETS 

SHOOTS “SHOOT UP” 

FAR EASIER |. fae J WATER PENETRATES 
: SOIL, ABSORBS 


Arilium ss = : MOISTURE BETTER 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Merchandising Division, St. Louis 4, Mo. 





SOIL CONDITIONER 


WON'T PACK, 
PERMITS FASTER, 


OSA canes 


DEVELOPMENT 


SERVING INDUSTRY. WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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For Fall Planting 
TULIPS, DAFFODILS, 
HYACINTHS, 


and Many Other Varieties of 


of deJAGER’S Renowned Superior 
Quality at Moderate Prices. 


SENT PREPAID IN THE UNITED STATES 


deJAGER has specialized in produc- 
ing Super Quality Holland Bulbs for 
nearly 85 years. The shipments from 
Holland Nurseries 
constantly and we are more than 
pleased with the quality of this yeor's 


Send today for deJAGER'S 88-page 
1953 illustrated Catalog offering the 
Best of the New Introductions and 
Standard Varieties. 


Michigan “Pete” 
Your Garden Helper 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
BUILD LAWNS wiTH U 


MICHIGAN 
PEAT 


LAWNS Work inch 
layer Michigan Peat into top 2 inches of soil 
before seeding. Gives better germination. 


TOP DRESSING 
inch Michigan Peat over lawn. Rake in well. 
Soak thoroughly. Adds vital organic matter 








BUILDING NEW LAWNS 
layer Michigan Peat into top 6 inches of soil 


to prepare seed bed. Develops deeper root 


humus in one product. 


Permanent Lawn” 


——— 








,» etc, 





are arriving 





Jager A Sons. Ine 











LAWNS Spread 





MICHIGAN PEAT is bacterially active sedge 
combines benefits of peat moss and 


Comes pulverized 


ready to use. Sold in 
5 size bags (100 Ib. 50 Ib. 25 Ib. peck, 
at leading garden and hardware stores 


“How to Build a 
















Work 1 inch 


peck) 





MICHIGAN PEAT, Inc. 


New York City 16 
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Slotted Violet Vase 


Work Center, Dept. 129, Rm. 
Sea, California. 










New Home and Garden **Toter™ 
Designed to save the busy gardener hours on 
such tedious jobs as toting away raked leaves, 
disposing of messy weeds and gathering grass 
cuttings or sticks. The strong fabric, neatly 
lock-stitched with heavy cord, withstands 
rough use. Bixler ‘‘Toters’’ are available in 
two sizes -- Model 5B is 5-ft. square with a 
five bushel capacity at $3.95 and Model 20B 
is 10-ft. square with a 20 bushel capacity for 
$7.95. Write The Bixler Company, Dept. 131, 
1900 W. State Street, Fremont, Ohio. 





Yardster with Rotary Tiller 


4 i 









Automatic Weather Maker 


Create just the kind of season you wish with 
the ‘“‘Weather-King, Jr.”” This all-aluminum 
hot-bed and cold-frame is the perfect place to 
start your delicate seeds. Safely store your 
rare perennials. The ‘‘Weather-King, Jr.’’ is 
claimed to be vermin-proof, fungus-proof and 
rot-proof. Features automatic ventilation, con- 
stant temperature control by thermostat and 
heat cable. Measures 3!» feet long by 2!» feet 
wide and 18 inches high at the back x 12 inches 
high at the front. Complete assembled, $79.95, 
freight prepaid. Order direct from Old Copper 
Mine Farms, Dept. 130, R.D. 2, Box 198, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 








[ 






For African violets and other small blossoms, this 
miniature holder makes exciting arrangements easy. 
It stands about egg-cup high and is cleverly slotted 
to hold weak stems without a frog. Richly glazed 
garden colors add their own freshness to the beauty 
of the flowers. Choice of soft green, eggshell, or aqua 
only $1.50 or 2 for $2.95 direct by mail from Carmel 
120, Carmel-by-the- 









































Compact, easy to handle tiller for the small 
garden owner. Efficient gasoline motor powers 
this self-propelling tiller which one man can 
easily handle. Its fine balance makes for easy 
mobility by taking the drudgery out of garden- 
ing and making it a quick, easy task. For the 
name of your nearest dealer write to the Ariens 
Company, Dept. 128, Brillion, Wisconsin. 
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For Winter Well-being 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


Lawns After Labor Day 
Lawn-time usually arrives with Labor Day, but it’s a canny gardener 
who lets the weather rather than the calendar set the starting date for 
his turf-making. Cool days with plenty of moisture in the air and 
ground (after the dry-dust summer drought) provide the best condi- 
tions. A well-prepared soil base about 8 in. deep with much humus, a 
sprinkling of lime, if necessary, and a general fertilizing are prerequi- 
sites for success. Highly important, too, is the use of top-quality seed, 
insuring good germination and a generally weed-free stand of grass. 
Take persistent pains to keep cut the flowering heads of all weeds in 
existing lawns to prevent their going to seed in myriad numbers for 
next year's invasion of your premises. Such caution naturally holds for 


crab grass, too! 


Roses to Come 
You won't be planting roses for a number of weeks yet, but it is a 
good idea to order now the ones you will be wanting later. Check other 
gardens in your locality to see which varieties perform reliably through- 
out the whole season and still retain their good looks for fall. Sniff 
about a bit for fragrant ones your nose will tell you please you most. 


Divide to Multiply 
By dividing you multiply in the home garden this time of year. Pull 
apart the roots of aging shasta daisies and pyrethrums and replant the 
smaller sections for sprightlier plants with larger blooms next season 
Your favorite oriental poppies and bleeding heart may be transplanted 
now for best results. Make more of each by cutting its roots into short 
pieces from which new plants will spring, if they are plunged, right 
end up, into several inches of potting soil or sand. Separate now many 
perennials, as delphinium, columbine, phlox (all types, high and low), 
early daylilies, dainty coral bells, sturdy peonies, and the iris trium- 


virate german, siberian and Japanese 
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Fall-sown annuals like poppies, pinks, bachelor’s buttons, calliopsis 
and delphinium may germinate before frost, but in any case will de- 
velop full root systems to support a show of bloom earlier in the spring 
season than would otherwise be possible. If you like leaf lettuce late, 
s ow some in the garden. Then start red radishes in the frame to give 
those salads zip. Give them also a crisp crunchiness by adding diced 
bits of the celery you recently blanched by slipping special tubes of 
bleaching paper over the stalks, by laying boards edgewise alongside 
the plants in the row, or by simply filling in soil around them. 


The Move Indoors 


Get ready to take in the tenderest plants, like tigridias and tuberoses, 
and the assortment of house plants before frosts fall and the heat is 
started indoors. Discard weak, ragged ones; repot the others in fresh, 
fertile soil, then let them stay a while on the porch to break the shock 
of their return to inside quarters. 


Bulbs and Evergreens to Plant 
Hasten to order fall bulbs now for planting later. Include, of course, 
some midget kinds of narcissi and tulips besides scillas, snowdrops 
and maybe some sunny winter aconites. And do you know the beauti- 
ful Virginia bluebells that have such queerly twisted roots? They are 
charming with daffodils. As soon as soil is moist enough, transplant 
your evergreens. Settle them firmly in over-large holes, well prepared, 
and soaked frequently thereafter. Fast-acting fertilizers are taboo by 
now. The quick, soft growth they may encourage can be damaged 
too easily by dropping temperatures. In readiness of the last show of 
bloom in the garden, stake and trim everything, clean up debris and 
weeds, keep spraying and dusting. Let leaves collect around trees and 
shrubs for a mulch, but gather superfluous drifts of them for the com- 


post pile. 
Color of Fall 


Chrysanthemums are coming: into their own. Keep them cultivated, 
well-watered, invisibly staked and partially disbudded for the best 
floral display. By careful handling, it is possible to move plants in 
full bloom into any spots needing perking up for late season looks. 





Photo: Gottsho Schleisner 


Autumn Garden Thoughts 


| SUALLY, the cut-flowers gathered at this time of year are a conglomerate mixture of annuals and 

perennials — asters, zinnias and marigolds, perhaps a few snapdragons, dahlias, hardy chrysanthemums, 
fruits from berried shrubs and a bit of this or that which appeals to the fancy of the gatherer. A wide variety 
may very well indicate something of the capacity of the gardener. How does your garden shape up now? Is 
it dull, drab and woebegone, or does it, like the successfully operated vegetable garden, yield an abundance 
of bloom to gladden the lingering days of autumn? What of hardy asters, tall and dwarf, chrysanthemums 
of varying heights and colors, mealycup and azure salvias, liatris or gayfeather, Japanese anemones, late- 
flowering hemerocallis and phlox, monkshood, boltonia, Chinese delphinium and a host of others? As for 
annuals the list is equally lengthy and embraces all the familiar kinds. Indeed, the variety or lack of it in 
the basket of cut-flowers gathered in your September garden may well be the basis for what is needed in 1954. 
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Transplanting — Spine or Fall 


by R. R. Thomasson, Columbia, Missouri 


ANY of the urges that come with the vernal season we 
would not change even if we could. However, the gardener 
who has an urge to plant only in the spring of the year might 
well consider whether to follow his emotions or to use some rea- 
soning and logic. Actually, there are so many advantages in favor 
of a greater amount of fall planting that it is difficult to under- 
stand why so many people think they have to wait until Arbor 
Day to set out a tree or shrub. 


If you have a vacant place in your shrubbery border, or need a 
new shade tree on the lawn, or if you have completed a new 
house and have the entire problem of landscaping ahead of you, 
there are many reasons why you should get busy this fall rather 
than wait until spring. Not the least important of these is the 
fact that most nurserymen at this time of year will be able to 
give you more attention, more help, and better service. They 
are not as busy now as they will be next spring when everybody 
wants to plant. If the nursery of your choice is close enough for 
you to drive to it, you may be able to see the plants growing, 
choose the ones you want, and order them delivered as soon as 
conditions permit. Naturally, you will want to wait, in the case 
of deciduous plants, until they are dormant, before you do the 
planting. 

Many gardeners overlook the fact that whereas the top growth 
of plants is limited to the warmer season of the year, root growth 
continues virtually throughout the year in many parts of the 
country. Since one of the big problems in transplanting trees and 
shrubs is to re-establish sufficient root growth to maintain the 
top, there is every reason for transplanting at the time of year 
that will favor root development as opposed to top growth. Fall 
planting does this very thing. A tree planted in October or 
November will re-establish a considerable amount of feeder roots 
during the winter months thus compensating, in a measure, for 
the loss of roots in transplanting. Then, too, the newly-planted 
tree is afforded time for preparation to feed the top growth that 
will start next spring. If we wait until spring to transplant, the 
top growth may start as soon or even sooner than root growth. 
This places a heavy burden on roots that have been damaged 
even with the best of transplanting. 


There is one thing, however, that we must keep in mind in 
connection with fall planting. That is the necessity of winter 
watering. All too frequently when we transplant a tree or shrub 
in the fall, we assume that since it is dormant, it will need little 
or no water until the following spring. Such is far from true. The 
winter drought, which we sometimes have and which we usually 
notice but little because we’re not watching things grow, has been 
responsible for the loss of many fall-transplanted trees and shrubs, 


The bark of the tree loses moisture which must be replaced 
with additional moisture from the soil. Moreover, the roots need 
to be in a moist soil for proper growth during the winter months. 
It is impossible, of course, to water while the ground is frozen. 
This is all the more reason for taking advantage of opportunities 
when warm periods permit the ground to thaw to a sufficient 


depth for watering. 
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Another reason for fall planting is that we usually have more 
time to do it. There are a thousand and one things to be taken 
care of each spring whereas we have more leisure in the fall. 
Having more time, we are likely to do a better job. This includes 
digging a larger hole than one that will just barely do, and re- 
filling it with good soil that has had a liberal amount of compost 


worked into it. 


All too frequently, the nursery order that arrives in the spring 
is delivered the day after the beginning of a long rainy spell. 
We have our choice then of heeling in the plants or setting them 
out in the mud. Neither is what we would choose. On the other 
hand, soil conditions in the fall are likely to be better suited for 
transplanting. 


Nursery stock is likely to be fresher and in better condition in 
the fall than it is the following spring. The reason for this is that 
most nurserymen of necessity dig in the fall the nursery stock 
that they expect to sell between then and the following summer. 
If we ask for fall delivery, we get it shortly after it has been dug. 


If we ask for spring delivery, we get material that was in 
storage over winter. To be sure, most of the spring-delivered 
nursery stock, if ordered from a reliable nursery, arrives in satis- 
factory condition and grows. Generally speaking, however, that 
same stock would be in better condition to withstand the heat, 
and possible drought, of the following summer if it had been 
transplanted shortly after having been dug the fall before rather 
than staying in cold storage. In storage there is some tendency 
for roots to dry out whereas, as stated previously, if fall trans- 
planted, the existing roots are maintained in better condition and 
new feeder roots are developed steadily. In discussing this situa- 
tion with a Missouri nurseryman recently, he commented on the 
growth of new feeder roots that he notices on nursery stock that 
has been heeled in during the fall and then moved the following 
spring. This does not happen in storage. 


This same nurseryman told me that in his experience with 
evergreens he has found that those plants which are moved in 
September and October usually gain a year’s growth over those 
moved the following spring. It is, of course, difficult to make 
general statements that apply equally to all parts of the country 
and to all kinds of plants. There are some kinds that seem to 
transplant better in the spring than in the fall, notably tulip 
poplar, sassafras and the magnolias. I have had better luck with 
sweet gum transplanted in the spring than in the fall. 


In regions of hot, dry summers the advantages of fall trans- 
planting are more pronounced, On the other hand, as winters 
become more severe, fall planting may lose some advantages. 


Mulches will help to retain soil moisture and will tend to pro- 
tect the roots of plants from severe freezing. Peat moss, compost 
from leaves, straw, rotted manure, and sawdust all make good 
mulching material. The following spring or summer the mulch 
may be worked into the soil. Wrapping the trunks of trees is 
desirable also. Wrapping protects the tree from winter sun 
damage. It conserves moisture in the trunk of the tree and pro- 
tects the tree to some extent against borer infestation as well as 
against rodent damage. 
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Photos: Genereus 
Both the early and late double-flowered 
tulips are valued for their fulsome flowers. 





Plans tor Tulip Time 



















i 
by Henry Pierce Plunkett 

LTHOUGH half a year must intervene before the brightest of spring bulbs ! 

flaunt their blooms, now is the time to order tulip bulbs and make plans for 
planting them. By selecting varieties from the various groups offered in most | 
catalogs, tulips will provide an abundance of color for six to eight weeks. Plan to 
buy at least five or six of a variety for planting in groups in order to achieve effec- 
ices fs 4 tive color combinations. Where space permits, larger drifts of specific kinds will ' 





lulipa tarda produces clusters of several whi 
ish flowers with yellow centers from each bulb 





create broad splashes of color for beds and borders. 





At this time of year when gardens are lush with the growth of annuals and 
perennials and the overhanging branches of flowering shrubs, suitable settings for 
spring bulbs may not be easily apparent to the eve. However, try to picture your 
garden after the first hard frost has come. Then the true outline will reveal itself, 
Some gardeners like to plant tulips in wide bands or borders in front of shrubs or 
along walls, combining them with such low-growing plants as pansies, forget-me- 
nots and English daisies. Other attractive situations for tulips include perennial 
borders, openings among low-growing shrubs in foundation plantings, beds in 
formal areas, spaces along fences, walls or hedges or wherever they can be enjoyed 













from a window or vantage point in a garden. 






Although the various groups of tulips make distinctive displays in themselves, 
they are even more pleasing when combined with such spring-flowering ground 
covers as creeping phlox, golden-tuft alyssum, arabis and a host of other rock 
plants. Taller growing perennials like iris, doronicum, early peonies, several kinds 
of bleeding hearts and other May blooming perennials, as well as such bulbs as 
Dutch iris and wood hyacinths, make desirable companion plants for the late- 







———— 








flowering tulips. 

As we peruse the new crop of catalogs, let us consider the various kinds of tulips 
in the order in which they bloom, Most small gardens are not large enough to con- 
tain representative collections of all kinds offered, but with the hundreds of vari- 
eties available today there are many to delight the beginner and to satisfy the 
demands of the most exacting collector. 

The species tulips are notable for their variety, color and form. Among the earliest 
to appear is the water lily tulip, Tudipa kaufmanniana, less than a foot in height. 




















Parrot tulips, with their lacy-edged petals 
and green markings, have a curious appeal 
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(mong its many improved forms are The First, buff with deep carmine coloring; 
Cesar Franck, a vivid scarlet edged with gold yellow; Fritz Kreisler, cream with 
strawberry pink and rose tones. 

Perhaps the most vivid of all spring reds is Tulipa fosteriana Red Emperor. 
This eye-catcher produces blooms of immense size on 18-inch stems, but it is 
easily damaged by early spring rains. However, the variety Princeps, which blooms 
a few days later on 12-inch stems, is considered more desirable because of its 
habit of closing in dull weather. The lady tulip, 7. clusiana, is unusually dainty, with 
bluish-green foliage and striped flowers of bright rose and white. Of the multiple- 
flowering forms, 7. praestans Fusilier, bears scarlet-orange flowers — several on 
each foot-high stem, while every bulb of 7. tarda sends up 6” to 8” shoots bearing 
clusters of white blooms with yellow centers. Dealers now offer numerous other 
species in yellow, white, lavender and red which will delight the hearts of all who 
enjoy unusual spring blooms. 

The single early varieties of tulips have been exceedingly popular in spring 
gardens for many years. They produce large, widely-cupped blooms on 12-inch 
stems, and appear in the garden with many of the species tulips. Varieties include 
Couleur Cardinal, a warm red; De Wet, glorious orange; Pink Beauty, immense 
pink flowers; White Hawk, for those who like white flowers. 

The double early varieties, now being more widely planted, are valued for their 
delightfully fragrant flowers and sturdy stems which average a foot tall. Favorites 
include Boule De Neige, white; Electra, cherry-red; Mr. Van Der Hoeff, golden 
yellow; Murillo, soft pink with white markings; Peach Blossom, double pink 
flushed with white and Marechal Niel, a glowing combination of yellow and orange. 

Many catalogs list Mendel and Triumph tulips. These normally follow the single 
and double early kinds characterized by strong colors; the petals of some have con- 
trasting edges. Flowering stems vary from one to two feet, depending on the 
variety, the soil and the season. Mendel varieties include White Sail, white; Yellow 
Supreme, bright yellow; Jolyt, red edged white, and several others. Among the 
Triumphs are whites like Kansas and James White; Ursa Minor, a yellow; Julius 
Caesar, red; Hindenburg, red edged with white, and Bruno Walter, bronzy-orange. 

Breeder tulips are known for their long sturdy stems, three feet or more in height, 
and their rich art shades suggestive of the deep tones used by Dutch painters. 
Varieties frequently seen are Bacchus, a rich violet-blue; Dillenburg, orange 
apricot diffused with yellow; Indian Chief, coppery brown with a metallic sheen; 
Louis XIV, an almost indescribable color bluish violet and golden brown. 


Cottage tulips have slender, wiry stems and pointed petals. Carrara, is a de- 
lightful white; Dido, deep pink with amber edges; Jeanne Desor, deep orange-yellow 
See page 381 


Photo: MceFartand 
The Darwins are tall growers with a wide color range. 
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Lily-flowered types have distinctive petals 


The water lily tulip looks best in drifts. 


Vany Triumphs have contrasting colors. 
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A Garden of Chrysanthemums 


by Pearl Libby Ward, Marblehead, Massachusetts 





























Most chrysanthemum enthusiasts will These were among the first chrysanthe- Algonquin: clear yellow, very hardy, 
agree that any comment about this © mums which my husband and I planted in late September. I find the stems a 
versatile perennial should begin with a the garden around our old Marblehead little weak (maybe due to my culture). 
word about the late Alex Cumming of house. We found that they actually ex- Burgundy: very hardy, with a spar- 
Bristol Nurseries. It was he who took — tended the garden season for a month or kle and color like the wine for which 
the Korean daisy (Chrysanthemum corea- six weeks and provided a final burst of it was named, 

num), which was brought to America by color for October —even into November. Lavender Lady: true lavender in 
Dr. E. H. Wilson and introduced commer- In 1937 or 1938, and for several years three-inch branching sprays, fragrant. 
cially by Harlan P. Kelsey, and produced — foliowing, Bristol Nurseries offered seeds Eugene A. Wander: gay yellow, 414 
from it the first hybrid Korean strain of of chrysanthemums to their customers. to 5 inch flowers, hardy and early, 
chrysanthemums forerunner of most ‘These were from hand pollinated crosses unsurpassed even among the newest. 
of the beautiful ones we grow in our gar- and produced many beautiful flowers, Mrs. Pierre S. Dupont, III: peach- 
dens today, some of which still grow in our garden. pink tinted salmon. 

C. coreanum is the dominant parent of Among the first named varieties which The Chief: dark red underlaid with 
the hybrid Korean strain introduced by we bought, and one of my favorites, is yellow, very striking, late October. 
the Bristol Nurseries in 1934, from a cross Granny Scoville: a warm, glowing coral Avalanche: one of the finest, large 
made six years earlier, The first plants }ronze, large and fluffy, not as hardy as double pure white, creamy center, 
— —_ a afer — cer ov some, but worth additional winter care. fine for front of border, late Sept. 
obtainable today and still are consideres T ‘ . ed j OSA : ; ‘ , 
by many judges to make the most pleasing she 7 egg hella yf 10 Fm Red Velvet: fully double flowers of 
cut flower arrangements, Some of these linn hil pitt of shiv with the velvety crimson, does not fade or 

pare favorably WIth tine change color, early October. 
old favorites are: newest are: - 






Lavender Lassie: pompon, cushion- 










Apollo: glowing orange-bronze Ember: medium sized and as glow- like habit, two-inch flowers the color 
Ceres: color of ripe wheat ing as its name implies, October 15. of Lavender Lady, very hardy. 
Daphne: pastel old-rose and pink King Midas: a grand old timer, fully More recent introductions to this garden 
Louise Schling: red overcast salmon double flowers, soft vellow tinted which have proven of great worth are: 
Orion: brilliant canary yellow bronze in late September. Burma: a bronze which glistens with 






soft orange and copper, 






Yellow Avalanche: a sport of Ava- 
lanche, large, fluffy and golden. 






Golden Carpet: a treasure, 10 inches 
high, perfect golden globes only one 
inch in diameter, unexcelled for rock 
garden or front of border. 







Olive Longland: an improved Mrs. 
Dupont, large flowers, apricot and 
salmon, September 20, rock hardy. 








White Wonder: an exquisite white 
pompon discovered last year. 







Betty: three-inch blossoms, warm 
salmon pink, October 5th. 







Carnival: glowing burnt orange, 314 
inch, fully double blooms, October 10. 
Mellow Glow: soft buff orange, peach 
and bronze, October 5. 






Summertime: masses of gay yellow 
daisies from midsummer on, hardy 
and tough, excellent for areas of short 
season and for rock gardens every- 
where. Needs dividing only every 
third year. 










Korean Princess: the first anemone- 
flowered hybrid Korean to be intro- 
duced. Soft strawberry-red to rasp- 
berry-pink, with golden cushion and 
petal tips, rather late, October 15. 








Huntsman; another of my favorites, 
vivid orange-scarlet, tinted bronze, 
offspring of Carnival, a true autumn 
color, much admired by men. 

See page 383 
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The author's garden is a mecca for visitors each autumn. 
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Understanding Soil Conditioners 


by R. Milton Carleton, Chicago, Illinois 


¢ neces. soil conditioners, first in- 
A troduced during the summer of 1952, 
have brought about a new era in gardening. 
For the first time, something dramatic has 
been done to make gardeners consider soil 
as something more than dirt beneath their 
feet. Gardeners, who for years have been 
sighing helplessly about the unyielding clay 
in their plots, have hailed the new discovery 
as a modern miracle. 

Hundreds of thousands of gardens 
treated during 1952 have given a better 
understanding of how important soil treat- 
ment can be. Fantastic stories whipped up 
by Sunday supplement writers had, unfor- 
tunately, led many to expect miraculous 
results following treatment. Some garden- 
ers have realized at least partially their 
hopes for such results. On the other hand, 
many have been disappointed and decided 
that soil conditioning is a waste of time. 
What are the reasons behind success or 
failure? 

Before this question can be answered, the 
basic needs of plants must be understood. 
In order to grow, they need air, moisture, 
food, heat and light. Since soil conditioning 
has little effect on light and heat, these need 
not be considered. It can have a profound 
effect, however, on the amount of food, 
water and air available to plants. 


Effect on Clay 

Treated soil is a paradox. Water should 
drive out air from the soil, on the theory 
that two things cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time. Yet treated soil 
will hold both air and water in much larger 
amounts than untreated. This is due to the 
fact that treatment pulls together the parti- 
cles of clay into grains or crumbs. These 
crumbs can touch at only a few points, 
leaving relatively large between 
them. Clay, before treatment, is in flat, 
plate-like particles that may pile up in com- 
pact layers, leaving little room for air and 


spaces 


water. 

Both air and water are trapped in the 
chinks and corners of treated soil. As a re- 
sult, treated soil not only holds more mois 
ture than it did before treatment, but also 
has more room for air and other gases. 


Food supply, too, is increased in treated 
soil. Root hairs can grow freely through it, 
and so take up more nourishment. True, 
the food must be in the soil before it can be 
made available to plants. At the same time, 
unless soil contains plenty of moisture, the 
food it contains is useless to plants. Plants 
live on a thin “soup” containing the food 
which they need dissolved in water. With- 
out plenty of moisture, plants can’t feed. 
Conditioning improves water supply, in 
turn making food available. 
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When we understand the importance of 
air, water and food to plant growth, we can 
readily see that treated soils should produce 
better growth. 

Chemicals are not the only means of con- 
ditioning soils. Long before the new treat- 
ments were discovered, Pliny and other 
ancient writers on agriculture talked about 
soil conditioning. They described the use 
of lime and other materials to change the 
nature of soils, so that air and water could 
move freely through them with the result 
that plants could grow better. 


How Lime Reacts 

The action of lime is the same as that of 
modern chemical soil conditioners. In fact, 
this is the basic reaction in all soil condi- 
tioning. As lime is mixed with soil, each 
particle pulls to it eight particles of clay. 
(The lime particle is positively charged, the 
clay is negative.) 

Organic matter in certain forms is also 
positively charged and is about 50°) more 
efficient than lime in attracting clay. Then 
too, its electrical charge is harder to neu- 
tralize. Soils made more porous by adding 
organic matter do not go back to their 
original state easily. Under favorable con- 
ditions, a good application of manure has 
been observed to have a beneficial effect 
for a long period of time. 

Organic matter has advantages over both 
lime and the newer chemicals which should 
be stressed. First, it contains plant foods 
which help growing plants. The most im- 
portant of these is nitrogen, which is re- 
leased slowly as the organic matter is 
attacked by bacteria. We can expect a sure, 
slow feeding from organic matter for as long 
as fifty years. This release of plant food 
must be credited as a “plus” to organic con- 
ditioning of soils. It should be emphasized 
that the greatest release of plant food from 
organic matter takes place before the break- 
down of such matter produces the sub- 
stances that are most valuable for condi- 
tioning soils. Chemical reaction is much 
more rapid. 

Second, for reasons too lengthy to ex- 
plain here, organic matter favors the in- 
crease of soil bacteria. Bacteria are impor- 
tant. Unlike the organisms that cause 
disease, most soil bacteria promote plant 
growth. They act as storehouses for unused 
plant food which they later release to 
plants. Before we can appreciate their im 
portance, we must realize that the roots of 
plants occupy but a fraction of the space 
at first that they will penetrate as the 
plants mature. When commercial fertilizer 
is applied in spring, there are no roots in 
most of the soil. Perhaps less than one soil 
particle in a thousand is reached by root 
hairs. 


In a soil well supplied with organic mat- 
ter, however, bacteria are in contact with 
practically every soil particle. Since these 
bacteria are actually primitive plants that 
use the same foods as green plants, they 
will take up any plant food that is not used 
.by roots. If they don’t grab it, fertilizer 
will probably go down the drain. 

Anywhere from an hour to a month later, 
the bacteria die. As they die and decay, the 
plant foods are released, to which have been 
added hormones and vitamins manufac- 
tured within the cells of the bacteria. The 
difference between good and poor soils is 
largely due to the presence or absence of 
bacteria. 

A third “plus” must be credited to or- 
ganic matter. This ‘“‘plus” is the structure 
of organic particles. These are unusually 
porous, so they can hold water inside (by 
absorption) as well as on the outside (by 
adsorption). Chemically treated particles 
hold most of their moisture only on the out- 
side. Hence pound for pound, organically- 
treated soil will hold more air and moisture, 

Because of these three advantages, or- 
ganic matter should be given careful con- 
sideration whenever soil needs improve- 
ment. This does not mean that organic 
matter is perfect. However, space does not 
permit an examination of its defects now, 
although they do exist. 


Figuring Costs 

Where organic matter has the most im- 
portant advantage over chemicals, ,how- 
ever, is in the cost per square foot of surface 
treated. A cubic yard of manure, local peat 
moss, muck, leaf mold or spent mushroom 
manure can usually be had for three to four 
dollars in most areas. That yard will cover 
50 square feet of surface to a depth of two 
inches. In tests run on a variety of soils, 
the two inch layer when rotary-tilled into 
the soil to a depth of six inches was about 
as effective as from $10 to $50 worth of 
commercially-available chemical soil con- 
ditioners. In most of the soils treated, the 
organic matter should remain effective for 
several years. 

Cost of soil treatment can be cut sub- 
stantially, or obtained free by using home- 
made compost. The average family throws 
away in garbage the equivalent of a ton or 
two of manure each year. Table scraps, 
vegetable wastes and lawn clippings, if kept, 
can provide all the organic matter needed 
to condition soil. The gardener who is will- 
ing to gather fallen leaves allowed to go to 
waste on city streets can probably supply 
his friends with soil treatment material in 
addition to meeting his own needs. 

If space is limited, such compost will cost 
something, since mixed fertilizer should be 

See page 389 
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Peony Planting Time 


As Told to the Editor by Winthrop Thurlow, 
West Newbury, Massachusetts 


wo more than half a century “Win” 
Thurlow has been growing peonies 
and observing their needs. In fact his en- 
thusiasm is to a large extent inherited be- 
cause his father was among the pioneers 
who grew these sturdy plants before the 
turn of the century when all the new 
varieties were imported from Europe. 
Mr. Thurlow’s displays at flower shows in 
many parts of the country and his observa- 
tions of new introductions as compared with 
old favorites have greatly enriched a life- 
time spent in growing plants with the 
peonies his prime favorites, 

Among the hardy perennials for home 
gardens, few plants can rival the peony for 
permanence, vigor and freedom from pests. 
To be sure, they have their enemies, but 
control measures can easily be found to 
keep plants healthy with a minimum of 
care, The reddish coloring of the unfold- 
ing growth in spring, the display of bloom 
in early summer and the sturdy foliage 
mass that lasts through the summer all 
contribute to the garden picture. Al- 
though the large double-flowered peonies 
rank high in popularity, there are the 
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semi-double Japanese forms and_ the 
singles, as well as the lesser known species, 
to delight the ambitious gardener who has 
an enduring interest as well as enough 
space for them. 
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Well- prepared soil 


Proper depth for planting peony rocts 


is Here 


Home owners who are ‘planning new 
gardens or rearranging old plantings will 
find that peonies are a solid garden invest- 
ments. Worthwhile varieties in a pleasing 
range of color, from pure white to deep 
red, can be purchased at prices ranging 
from $1.00 to $2.50. Newer varieties may 
cost slightly more. Usually clumps re- 
quire division only once in every 10 
years, and often they will thrive for a 
much longer period without transplanting. 

Gardeners who have enjoyed growing 
peonies overa long period are now learning 
to appreciate the tree peonies, so-called 
because of their woody stems which assume 
picturesque tree-like forms as they mature. 
Usually these reach four feet or more 
when fully grown and broaden to form 
rather loose spreading shrubs. The blooms 
are exceedingly showy and appear abeut 
two weeks earlier than the perennial 
kinds. Because they are extremely slow 
in growth when young and difficult to 
propagate, plants are, for the most part, 
costly. Yet they are notably long-lived 
and distinctive in foliage and form. ‘Those 
who grow them consider tree peonies 
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among the true aristocrats of the garden. 

Autumn is the ideal time to plant new 
peonies or to divide old clumps, In 
digging established plants, a garden fork is 
an easy tool to use. After cutting the 
foliage to the ground, loosen the soil on all 
sides and lift the roots. The job of divid- 
ing will be much simpler if all soil is 
washed from the roots. Each division 
should have at least three to five eyes. Use 
a sharp knife to make the divisions; then 
cut away and destroy all diseased and 
damaged parts. 

In choosing a place for peonies, select a 
spot in full sun if possible. However, high 
shade free from competition of tree roots 
will help blooms retain their color in hot 
weather. If peonies are to be replanted 
in the same locations, complete replace- 
ment of soil to a depth of several feet is 
essential. Well drained soil is a must. At 
least four feet of space each way should be 
allowed between plants grown in groups. 

An examination of a vigorous clump of 
peony roots is evidence enough that these 
When planting, 
prepare the soil deeply. Dig a hole large 
enough to put at least six or eight inches of 
well-prepared soil beneath the peony 
Compost or well decomposed stable 
one-half 


plants are gross feeders. 


roots. 
manure (mixed with soil) or 
pound of any commercial fertilizer not too 
rich in nitrogen (well mixed with the soil) 
may be used for each plant. Many gar- 
deners use steamed bonemeal— one pound 
per plant in preparing the soil. If 
available, a handful of wood ashes may 
also be incorporated with the soil. In any 
event, the deeper the soil is prepared the 
better the results that can be expected. 


How Deep to Plant 


How deep to plant a peony is a question 
as freely as why don’t peonies 
bloom, Often the reply to the first query 
is the explanation for the second. Set 


asked 


peony roots so that the eyes are as nearly 
as possible two inches below the surface of 
the bed where they are to be grown. After 
the subsoil has been prepared and tamped 
firmly fill in well-prepared soil around the 
roots and water thoroughly after planting. 
A mound of loose soil or some mulching 
material may be placed on topof eachnewly 
If planted late in the fall, 
insurance 


set division. 
an adequate mulch is good 
against frost damage. 
Lack of bloom in peonies may be the 
result of various conditions. 
1) Yoo deep planting is a common 
fault. examination of young 
growth will reveal that each relatively 
small-necked stem which emerges in 
spring must reach a height of three 
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(3) Lack of moisture during the 
spring or in the previous growing 
season when buds were forining. 

t) Too much shade is detrimental to 
their normal growth since peonies are 
sun-loving plants. 

5) Competing tree roots offer severe 
competition to most perennials, es- 
pecially to heavy feeders like peonies. 
(6) Damage by late frosts in some 
areas causes havoc with many spring 
and early summer flowering plants. 
(7) Too-small size of a peony division 
may also be a cause for lack of flower- 
ing. Three to five eyes are needed 
for reliable bloom and plants may re- 
quire a year or two to become estab- 
lished before producing quality blooms. 
(8) Botrytis and other blights, causing 
growth to darken are best controlled 
with a fungicide and destroying di- 
seased parts. 


In choosing varieties, gardeners will be 
governed by color preferences and the 
way in which the blooms are to be used. 
Most dealers give the ratings of the Ameri- 
can Peony Society in describing the various 
kinds and some growers indicate varieties 
which have had wide public acceptance. 
Gardeners who attend peony shows are 
afforded an excellent opportunity to 
evaluate varieties. For example, the va- 
riety Festiva Maxima, a dependable ivory- 
white with a fleck of crimson in the center 
petals has been grown in American gardens 
for more than 100 years and still outsells 
most of the others. In the June 1953 
issue of Horticulture, George W. Peyton, 
Secretary of the American Peony Society, 
described the best of the new varieties. 
When the Editor asked Mr. Thurlow to list 
his 10 favorite kinds, he replied: ‘Could 
you name your 10 best friends at the drop 
of a hat?” 


Photo:_Genereux 


feet or more, produce a crop of foliage 
and one or more blooms in a matter of 
If the stem must force its 


Because 


Tree peonies are usually shipped later in the fall than the herbaceous kinds. 
of their extreme longevity and the fact that they are seldom moved once a desirable location 


SIX weeks. 
way through too many inches of soil, 
it can hardly be expected to produce 


has been chosen for them, they deserve special treatment. Dig a “‘ten dollar’ hole for each 
plant and prepare the soil in the same manner as suggested for the perennial kinds, Most 
plants furnished by nurserymen are grafted specimens. Set the union between the grafted 
scion and the rootstalk (usually it is easily observed) two inches below the surface of the estab- 
lished soil level. Do not cut back the woody growth except to remove dead or injured parts 
since new growth develops along these woody stems. 


normal foliage and quality blooms, 
2) Poor soil due to inadequate 
preparation or because plants have 
used up all available plant food. 
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Plastic is used for air layerage method of propagation. 





Photo: Christian Science Monitor 
Lewis Lipp shows his propagating unit 


Above: Holly roots keep moist in plastic. 


Right: Rooting cutlings by the roll method 
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Gardening With Plastics 


by George Taloumis 


REVOLUTION has recently taken 
place in the garden world. It is 
the widespread use of polyethylene plastics 
for the various types of plant propagation. 
Cuttings or seeds, which formerly were 
starting, now develop quickly 
under the influence of polyethylene. When 
this material is used for air layerage to 
root hardy or tropical woody plants, no 
watering is required for three or four weeks 
and roots appear in record time. Thus 
you can take off for the week-end or for a 
whole week or two without worrying about 
the young plants or cuttings you have 
been nursing along. 


slow in 


Perhaps the foremost use of polyethylene 
is in rooting cuttings of all kinds: woody 
types like yews or hollies; softwood cut- 
tings of house plants like begonias; leaf 
cuttings like those of gloxinias or African 
violets. The procedure is simple. (1) 
Dip the ends of the cuttings in a hormone 
root-inducing powder; (2) Insert cuttings 
in wooden boxes or pots containing a 
medium of sand and peatmoss. (3) Cover 
the entire unit with the plastic, making 
sure that it is tight. The plastic tent 
keeps in the humidity, thus creating con- 
ditions like those of a greenhouse. But more 
important no further watering is needed 
for several weeks, since very little evapora- 
tion occurs beneath the tent. This propa- 
gation unit which is easily made was 
described by its originator, Lewis Lipp, 
propagator at the Arnold Arboretum, in 
the February 1953 issue of Horticulture. 
The miniature greenhouse may be kept 
indoors in bright light or it may be placed 
in a partially shaded location out-of-doors 
during the summer months. 


Ideal for Woody Plants 

What kinds of woody plants is it possi- 
ble to propagate in this unit? Actually, 
it has proved so successful that even the 
most difficult kinds will One 
such example is the yellow-fruited yew, 
propagated by 


respond, 


which previously was 
grafting, because this was practically the 
only profitable method. Mr. Lipp, how- 
ever, has succeeded in rooting it in four 
months in his plastic-covered box. 

Other woody plants which Mr. Lipp has 
been rooting with success include azaleas, 
rhododendrons, stewartias, yews, hollies, 
conifers, dogwoods, lilacs, birches, davidia, 
parrotia, purple-leaved smoke bush (98% 
success), blueberry, daphne (including D. 
altaica), apples and red-flowering laurel. 

Rooting time, of course, depends on the 
kind of plants. Generally speaking, azal- 
eas root in about four weeks, lilacs in three. 
four and 
Although 

difficult 


roses in three, magnolias in 
rhododendrons in five or. six. 


rhododendrons are slow and 
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plants to propagate, Mr. Lipp rooted 
Cunningham's White (one of the easier 
rhododendrons to root) in three weeks. 
Cuttings were taken on July Ist, although 
ordinarily they should not be taken until 
mid-August, when the new growth has 
hardened sufficiently. The rooting me- 
dium consisted of peatmoss and 10° % sty- 
rofoam (no sand). The latter makes the 
soil light and airy, and Mr. Lipp also 
uses it to crock pots instead of the tra- 
ditional pieces of broken pots. 


Rooting Rhododendrons 


A unique accomplishment was the 
rooting and = grafting of rhododendron 
cuttings in a period of two months. Cun- 
ningham’s White was first rooted and then 
used as understock for a saddle type of 
graft. Nine out of 12 grafts took. 

Also remarkable was the success with 
McIntosh apple cuttings 12 out of 20. 
This is an indication that apples may some 
day be propagated commercially by this 
method rather than by grafting as em- 
ployed by nurserymen universally because 
it is quick and effective. In order to pre- 
vent scab, a common disease on apples, 
cuttings were dipped in the fungicide 
Fermate and a small amount was also 
mixed with the hormone powder itself. 


Another way to root cuttings is to handle 
each separately in a piece of plastic. To 
do this, first take a square of plastic, 
place a small amount of moist sphagnum 
moss (squeeze out the excess water) on it 
and insert the tip of the cutting in the moss 
after dipping it in a hormone powder, 
Then gather the ends of the plastic about 
the moss and secure them around the 
stem of the cutting with a rubber band. 
This technique may be used for garden or 
house plants with equally good results. 
For the latter it is clean, easy and effec- 
tive because each package may be kept on 
In all cases, avoid 
hard-to-root 


a windowsill or table. 
strong sunlight, and _ for 
woody kinds humidity must be provided. 
For this the propagation unit is handy. It 
may also be used for house plants, al- 
though not essential. 


By this method geraniums will root in as 
little as 10 days, during which period no 
additional water is given. Since the 
plastic is transparent, roots can be seen 
through it, indicating that they are ready 
for potting or setting out. When planting, 
simply untie the plastic and insert the 
cutting in light soil. Roots are not dis- 
turbed and plants do not suffer setback. 


All kinds of house plants can be rooted 
in this way, including begonias, peperomias, 
philodendrons, gloxinias and others. Afri- 
can violet lovers will find it excellent for 


leaf cuttings. All they need to do is to 
insert the stem of the leaf in the moss, 
gather the plastic around the moss and 
fasten the ends at the base of the leaf 
the same process described for stem cut 
tings. Roots will appear in an amazingly 
short time, and the attractive packages 
may be placed in odd places where they will 
not be in the way. 

With reference to the propagation of 
cuttings of garden plants, it is interesting 
to note the results of an amateur who be- 
came thoroughly fascinated by plastics 
for propagating. She tried her luck at it, 
and though her attempts are still in the 
experimental stage, she feels that there is 
nothing like it. In her propagating unit, 
cuttings of santolina, azaleas and Clematis 
montana were all doing well at the end of 
415 weeks. Of 15 Warminster broom 
cuttings six died; also one of the two laven- 
der plants. Ten out of 12 dianthus had 
rooted perfectly in 12 weeks, and in four 
weeks, eight rose and two azalea cuttings 
were in splendid form, the azaleas with 
buds and the roses showing no black spot 
infection. There two yellow 
leaves in the entire flat. 


were but 


This ardent gardener is most enthusias- 
tic about polyethylene possibilities. No 
bother the 
animal 


insects or diseases seem to 
cuttings in the unit, and 

pests as chipmunks, moles, squirrels and 
mice cannot get inside to do damage. The 
contents are also protected from winds, 


such 


hot sun and strong rains. 


The Roll Method 

Cuttings of woody plants, house plants, 
perennials like chrysanthemums or annu- 
als like petunias may be rooted in yet 
another way the roll method. It is 
handy, and the separate units take little 
space. ‘To try this method, lay a strip of 
polyethylene, about eight inches wide and 
two or three feet long, on a table, spread 
moist moss on the upper half of it, lay the 
cuttings on their sides on the moss, fold 
over the lower half of the plastic and begin 
to roll from one end. The result is a neat, 
round package that stands up by itself, 
with as many as 20 or more cuttings of 
your favorite plants. No additional water 
will be needed until rooting, and the roll 
may be easily placed in the propagating 
box or in the coldframe. 

Another use for the plastic propagating 
unit is for seeds. It may be used for 
seeds of woody plants, annuals, perennials 
or vegetables, but it is especially good for 
seeds that need special care. Among the 
seeds which Mr. Lipp has planted are 
crab apples, poplars, cherries, conifers, 
azaleas and rhododendrons. 

See page 376 
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When runners show good growth, cut at “A”. For more plants, lel “C" send oul runners and snip at “B” when big enough 


It’s Strawberry Planting Time 


Photos and Sketches by Earl F. Downey 
Arlington, Virginia 


w TRAWBERRIES can be expected to yield a good crop of 
\/ fruit in any soil that produces good vegetables. If the area 
was used this year, incorporate compost of commercial fertilizer 
at the usual rate recommended for most garden plants. Never 
use recently-turned sod areas, since they usually contain grubs 
that damage strawberry roots. 

At this time of year, home gardeners may obtain potted plants 
or field grown roots. Potted plants may be kept in active growth 
until the garden area is ready, whereas freshly-dug roots should 
be heeled in and kept moist until planting time. 

There are two common methods for planting strawberries. 
If the “hill system”’ is used, plants are set 8-12” apart in rows 
3-4 feet apart. Once the plants are established remove all run- 
ners. If the “‘space row” method is used, allow four evenly spaced 
runners to develop around each mother plant. Setting the plants 
at the correct depth is of vital importance; (procedure is illus- 
trated in photographs). Plants will need frequent watering until 
thoroughly established. 

Mulching with old manure or compost between the row is a 
good practice. Where sawdust is available, it makes an ideal 
mulch, and can be used to cover the area around the plants to a 
depth of an inch or more. If plants are set out late in the season, 
they can be entirely covered with sawdust when the ground 
freezes. The sawdust may be left on the surface or dug under in 
the spring after the plants have been uncovered 


Plant set_correctly — crown even with soil surface 


To heel in o dig a deep furrow and add 
layers of soil. Pack roots to eliminate air pockets. 


Incorrectly set plant — crown above soil surface. 





Plant also incorrectly set — crown placed too deep. 
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Walls for a Garden Setting 


by Dorothy E. Hansell, New Providence, New Jersey 


AVE you observed how popular the 
planted wall has become — and how 
many different purposes it serves? A wall 
may provide a certain amount of seclusion; 
it may separate one section of the garden 
from another; it may retain a steep em- 
bankment; or it may divide irregular land 
into level lawn terraces or planting beds. 
The wall may be as beautiful as it is prac- 
tical. It may be built of stone, brick, poured 
concrete, concrete or cinder blocks — in 
keeping with the architecture and _ struc- 
tural materials of the house. Furthermore, 
it may be planted in any number of ways. 

Many contemporary homes are built on 
the one-floor plan, usually with the living 
quarters occupying the central portion and 
the sleeping and utilitarian facilities as 
wings, thus creating space for a terrace or 
patio. Three sides are already framed; the 
fourth can readily be enclosed by a wall. 
Let’s suppose that a gray stone wall — the 
weathered gray stone found in the old dry 
walls of New England would be most 
appropriate in this instance. Then English 
ivy, Hedera helix, or one of its many forms, 
may be trained to grow over it. Also the 
winter creeper, Euonymus fortunei coloratus, 
or the small-leaved form of this durable 
evergreen vine may be used as well as the 
climbing hydrangea, Hydrangea petiolaris, 
if the wall receives good sunlight. However, 
bear in mind that this last-mentioned vine 
is a lusty grower, once it becomes estab- 
lished. A wall of mellowed brick may be 
treated with the same plant material. If 
the brick is too new and bright red, a more 
pleasing appearance can be had by white- 
washing the surface lightly 


Walls to Fit the Site 

Mica schist is being used quite exten- 
sively in my neighborhood (northern New 
Jersey) in house construction, and I have 
seen this stone employed in planted en- 
trance and terrace walls. Large slabs form 
the base of the walls; smaller slabs surface 
both sides and ends of the upper eighteen 
to twenty-four inches, the hollow being 
filled with a good soil mixture and planted. 
Clipped dwarf box appears to be doing well 
after three years in such a wall (sometimes 
referred to as a planting box) that extends 
across the front of one house of modern de- 
sign, while a similar wall on another con- 
temporary residence is filled with pink 
geraniums and blue morning-glories. 

The facing of the first floor of a substan- 
tial residence I saw recently, is made of 
stone, cut about two inches thick and six 
inches across. The same material has been 
used in building the three-foot-high wall 
that encloses the terrace, the center of the 
wall being filled with soil and planted with 
a slow-growing dwarf yew. 
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Such a wall, that is, a free-standing one 
with planting space at the top, has been 
used satisfactorily in a Canadian garden of 
my acquaintance to raise the more diffi- 
cult annuals from Mexico and South Africa, 
such as Calceolaria mexicana, Dimorphotheca 
annua ringens, Ursinia anthemoides and U. 


foeniculacea, and the Tom Thumb calliop- 


sis. I have also seen a wall of this type 
accommodating dainty pinks, 
Double Pink, Little Joe, Rose Cushion, 
Rocknoll Imp, and Mrs. Willer, and it was 
indeed picturesque. These little pinks, by 
the way, like a gritty soil in full sun, al- 
though Double Pink and Rose Cushion pre- 
fer the soil to be limey. 

At Skyland Farms, Sterlington, New 
York, a wide wall encircles a terrace near 
the house. On top of this wall are grown 
many small rock garden plants — a very 
convenient and comfortable method for 
maintenance since the wall is “waist high.” 


such as 


se a A 


hig rh 
ae 
; 


In any of these free-standing walls, the 
foundation must be below frost line and 
there should be concrete footings, though 
stone or masonry footings can be used. Ac- 
tually, the foundation should be 12 to 15 
inches deep in sandy soil, 18 to 24 inches 
deep in heavier soils. It is also very neces- 
sary to provide ‘weep holes”’ to permit out- 
let of any soil water that accumulates. 
Drainage is a very important factor — for 
the durability of the wall as well as for the 
well-being of the plants. 

Retaining walls may be built of stones 
or bricks, laid with or without mortar, 
poured concrete, concrete or cinder blocks. 
I have always held a personal prejudice 
against concrete or cinder block walls, but 
I must confess that I have recently seen 
two walls of such material that not only 
solved a problem but give promise of being 
most attractive as the plants develop. 

See page 382 


Photo: Genereur 


1 planted wall makes an attractive facing for a slope where a deep cut 
has been made for access to a garage or lo a garden on several levels. 











Is it possible to move plants in the garden when they are in bloom? 

This practice is not generally recommended, but there are some 
perennials, notably phlox and chrysanthemums, that take kindly 
to it. The reason is that they have compact, fibrous root systems. 
Care must be taken to transfer them with a large ball of soil and 
to keep them moist and shaded from the sun for a few days if 
necessary. Other plants that do not mind being transplanted 
when in flower are pansies, violas, English daisies and coral bells. 
Some gardeners have fun in the fall moving chrysanthemums. 


* * * 


Why do my phloz revert to the magenta color? Can one do anything 
about ul? 

That phlox revert to the magenta is a mistaken notion of many 
gardeners. What happens is that flower heads are allowed to go 
to seed and when the seed falls it germinates and develops into 
flowering plants which produce magenta flowers, the dominant 
color of the species. Often the seedlings flourish within the clumps 
of the hybrid phlox so that they pass unnoticed. To prevent this, 
cut off flower heads after they have flowered and be on the look- 
out for seedlings that crop up in unwanted places. 


* * * 


What should I do about powdery mildew on my tuberous begonias? 
Will it spread to other garden plants? 

To control powdery mildew on begonias and other plants, 
apply a fine dusting sulphur on days when the temperatures are 
not too high, as leaf injury occurs then. Since the disease thrives 
under dry conditions, a stream of water will also reduce it, as will 
sufficient air circulation. Delphiniums, roses, phlox, dahlias, 
lilacs, zinnias, calendulas and chrysanthemums are a few other 
garden plants subject to powdery mildew. 





What are some of the more common trees that should be avoided 


for street planting? 


Horse-chestnut, because it gets leaf blight and is messy; box- 
elder, as it breaks easily and is subject to pests; willows and 
poplars because they break easily and have poor root systems 
that encircle drainage pipes; catalpa as it leafs late and is short- 
lived; Chinese or Siberian elm, one of the fastest growing of 
trees, since it is very subject to breakage, and silver maple be- 
cause of its poor root system and tendency to break easily. 

* * . 

What is the fertilizer value of seaweed? 

Because seaweed contains up to 20 per cent potash and some 
nitrogen and phosphates, it makes a good green manure for the 
garden. Near the seashore where it is available, it can be spread 
on the soil and turned under. Since it contains about 80 per 
cent water, carrying any great distance is not worth the effort. 
Its high salt content makes it suitable for potatoes, beets and 
most root crops. The high potash proportion calls for additional 
nitrogen and phosphate. Seaweed is also dried and milled or 
powdered. 

* * * 

I understand that sulphur may be used around rhododendrons 
and azaleas to increase the acidity of the soil. If so, at what rate 
may it be applied? 

Sulphur is a good acidifying agent for these and other acid- 
loving plants. Apply it at the rate of five pounds per 100 square 
feet. Actually, one to two pounds for that amount of area lowers 
the pH of the soil one-half point. 

+ * * 

Why is it that my yellow-wood (Cladrastis lutea) bloomed poorly 
this past June, while it was covered with flowers the previous one? 

This is a habit of yellow-wood which is no cause for alarm. 
Since every terminal bud, which produces the flower, is a finish- 
ing point, new growth comes from lateral buds which shoot off at 
angles. These lateral buds in turn need to develop sufficiently 
before reaching flowering stage. 
































' )M the University of California comes word that scientists 

are now using weed killers charged with radioactive particles 
in order to study life and growth processes of plants. By observing 
the action of 2, 4-D and other related weed killers on plants, 
Prof, S. Crafts is collecting data on the manufacture and trans- 
port of sugars within plant tissues. By exposing treated plants to 
X-ray film, Dr. Crafts has found that the tracers and sugars 
from the lower leaves of the plant move into the roots. Herbicides 
applied to the upper parts of the plant move to the growing tip 
where new leaves are formed. 


Chickweed, a problem in strawberry beds, may be controlled 
with the new material called Chloro IPC. In experiments con- 
ducted at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst it was 
found that two pounds of CIPC may be used on each acre of 
strawberries during the growing season, while plants will tolerate 
as many as four pounds during the dormant period. Early spring 
before growth starts and mid-November are the best times to 
make applications. 

A. E. Pritchard of the University of California tells us that 
the use of organic insecticides, like DDT, Aldrin, Dieldrin and 
Heptachlor, has not only increased the mite problem on agri- 
cultural crops but has created other problems. In one experiment. 
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for example, melons treated with Dieldrin were totally destroyed 
by the Pacific mite. Mites which were once a problem have been 
replaced by other species under the stimulus of chemicals. Strains 
of mites resistant to Azobenzene, TEPP, Parathion, Dithion, 
Malathon and Aramite have also heen developed. 


At the Ontario Agricultural Station, J. M. Giles has been dip- 
ping rose blooms in a maleic hydrazide solution or spraying them 
with the same solution, thereby increasing their life from five to 
eight days. When using the 30 per cent amine form, the most 
useful dilution was 0.03 per cent maleic hydrazide. Dipping was 
also found to be just as effective as spraying, and no change was 
noted in the color of the blossoms. 


Prof. R. D. Sweet of Cornell's Agricultural Experiment Station 
tells of a new weed-killer, Alanap-1, which may be used on water- 
melons, squash, muskmelons, pumpkins and cucumbers. The 
weed-killer works best on germinating weed seedlings and should 
be applied within a few days of planting seed or setting out plants. 
Since Alanap-1 is selective, it may be applied directly to the vine 
crop. Four pounds, mixed with 30-100 gallons of water, will cover 
an acre. Control is best when the soil is moist. 


At Ohio State University at Columbus, herbicides were tried on 
plantings of Tarus cuspidata to control weeds. Herbicides used 
on 20 different plots were Nix, Aerocyanate, Craig Herbicide 1 
and Methyl ETB. Craig Herbicide 1 gave excellent control as 
used on broad-leaved weeds, except for the field bindweed. 
Methyl ETB gave good control of weed growth, while Nix and 
Aerocyanate were not effective as applied in these tests. 

More good news is the fact that Dieldrin, an insecticide now 
used for the control of insects on farm crops, will give improved 
control of chinch bugs, Japanese beetle grubs, white grubs and 
other turf pests. Since new formulations of Dieldrin have the 
consistency of fine sand, they fall to the soil easily. Apply 5% 
Dieldrin at the rate of one pound per 725 square feet. 
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2 RAMBLING 
OBSERVATIONS 


THE 
ber calendar are 
none surpass the 
which are all too infrequently seen these 
days. A quarter of a century ago they 
were featured in most perennial catalogs, 
but we seldom hear them mentioned now. 
Established plants grow three feet or more 
in height and flaunt their fragile blooms on 
slender wiry stems. White kinds are 
most common, but pink and even red are 
sometimes seen. Frankly, I can think of 
no autumn bloom that is more photogenic 
or more appealing as a cut-flower. It 
used to be said that a well-ordered garden 
in September containing a wide variety 
of bloom was the mark of a good gardener. 
The more I see of late summer gardens 
the more I believe we ought to give a little 
thought to the plants that are in their 
prime at this time of year, not the least of 
Japane se anemones. 


FLOWERS that fill the Septem- 
numerous indeed, but 


Japanese anemones 


which are the J 


SEVERAL years ago at Christmas time 
Dr. R. Milton Carleton commented in 
one of his columns that the aspidistra, 
made famous by Fields in her 
memorable song, was making a comeback. 
It seems that this cast-iron plant, as it has 
been called, is now being used as an orna- 
mental in the Gulf States where it thrives 
in sun or shade. Not long ago I heard 
Gracie say that the plant which she called 
an aspidistra was actually a rubber plant. 
Surely her immortal plant could not have 
been what we know as an aspidistra for I 
can’t imagine her father climbing into it, 
as she so vividly describes. It isn’t often 
that I get a chance to pick up the eminent 
Milton Carleton on a horticultural error, 
but somebody is wrong about the aspidistra 
and I don’t think it’s Gracie. 


Gracie 


SEARCHING for 
leads gardeners into untrodden byways 
and faraway places for some curious item 
no longer cultivated or found in the trade. 
No doubt a tidy little volume could be 
written on the subject of these seekings 
that would be both informative and enter- 
taining. Among the stories it could con- 
tain would be an account of the arrival of 
the “sacred healing herb of Crete,” Orig- 
dictamnus, which Mrs. Ellery 


unusual plants often 


anum 
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Sedgwick brought to America in the mid- 
dle thirties. She had been asked to locate 
some seed plant before she 
embarked for an Adriatic cruise. Arriving 
at Knossos, fired with enthusiasm and 
determination, she sought the help of a 
Greek interpreter and dismayed 
when she found the shops closed at siesta 
time. However, a friend on the boat who 
had taken time to visit an acquaintance 
in the ancient city obtained a plant from a 


this rare 


was 


The velvely-leaved dillany of Crete 


local provision store — the only one which 
they had. It seems that this curious gray- 
green velvety-leaved herb is used in Crete 
for flavoring drinks. At any rate, in 
company with Mrs. Sedgwick this plant 
treasure travelled over much of Europe 
before reaching America where it has 
since been propagated and grown success 
fully by collectors of herbs. 


MULCHES of various kinds are coming 
into wide use in gardens everywhere these 
Besides controlling the weed prob- 
they 


days. 
and conserving soil moisture, 
beds and borders a trim appearance. 
under cultivation, 
sometimes be a 
gardeners 
material 
entire 
with 


lem 
give 
Where large 
the item of 
factor. However, 
usually make it a practice to use 
that is near at hand. I saw an 
garden recently that was mulched 


areas are 
may 
ingenious 


cost 


and the owner told me she 


they 


pine needles, 


used them because didn’t cost 
Several 
near woodworking plants have 


any- 


thing. acquaintances of mine 
who live 
virtues of sawdust, especially 


They seatter a 


learned the 
for mulching strawberries. 
light application of a high nitrogen fertilizer 
before putting on the and are 
most enthusiastic about the results. 


sawdust 


cause more grief 
These little beasts 
unnecessary 


MOLES in lawns can 
than one would think. 
not only make 
work for gardeners, but often cause untold 
woe to ladies who go to garden parties in 
Once a_ high heel 
gets imbedded in a mole run, most any- 
thing can happen. More than 20 years 
ago, Richardson Wright wrote a piece on 
moles and the numerous methods he had 
used to eradicate them but without success. 
Finally he resorted to the use of a garden 
end was attached to the ex- 
haust of his car with the motor running 
and the other end was slipped into a mole 
run. Needless to say, the carbon monoxide 
did the trick, and this type of control is 
still used with good results by city folk 
the country. 


considerable 


high-heeled shoes. 


hose one 


who move to 


THEY SAY 


way to skin a cat. 


that there is more than one 
If that is so, then there 
is more than one way to catch earthworms. 
The robin who wants to be sure of a hearty 
breakfast makes a mad dash for the green- 
est lawn in town at the first crack of 
dawn. The energetic fisherman grabs a 
pitchfork and digs for his worms when the 
spirit moves him toward piseatorial pur 
But it is the clever (or lazy?) angler 
way 


suits. 


who knows that there is an easier 


whereby the fat, squirming creatures can 
be picked from the surface of the 
warm, earth. One evening this 
summer, I noticed a man directing a lighted 
flash light along the borders of flower beds 


simply 
moist 


in a large public city park. From time to 
time he would make a sudden grab at 
something, and after a long pull, 
drop something into a tin can which a com- 
What 


Ww ondered, 


slow, 


was holding at his side. 
could they be collecting, I 
Fireflies? Hardly. There were no bright 
flashes of light. Earwigs? Who in the 
world would want the darn things, and if 
so, for what? I couldn't what 
the object of the 
when my curiosity could bear no further 
stretching, I went close and inquired, only 
to learn that he was gathering earthworms 
for fishing. When the soil is moist, he told 
me, the worms come to the surface in the 
flower beds and along the edges of the 
lawn (those areas were watered). When 
one is sighted by the aid of the flash light, 
half emerged as is its habit, the idea is to 


panion 


imagine 
search might be, but 


grab it quickly before it slips into its bur- 
row and pull gently and firmly so it will 
not break in two. So in than 15 
minutes these ardent anglers had enough 
bait for a whole afternoon of leisurely 
fishing. How simple and _ effortless 

like many things —- when you know how! 


less 








by John Thibodeau, Woburn, Massachusetts 


| Y PLEASANT adventure with miniature daffodils dates back some 25 years. 
In those days the importation of bulbs was extremely difficult because of 
plant quarantine restrictions. Accordingly, many nursery catalogues had to be 
scrutinized thoroughly to find even a few unusual bulbs. In my persistent pursuit 
I visited the late William N. Craig of Weymouth, Massachusetts, who gave me 


sound advice which has served me well over the years. 


\t present there is available a wealth of exotic hardy bulbs for American gardens, 
since the Dutch growers are taking full advantage of the modification in the law by 
enlarging their collections for exportation to the United States. 


Narcissus, familiar to most gardeners as daffodils, have long fascinated me, 
perhaps more so than other kinds of spring flowering bulbs. The large-flowered 
kinds are widely grown in home gardens, but the many miniature and semi-dwarf 
kinds have a special appeal for me. In their exquisite daintiness they surpass the 
large show daffodils by far, so much so that in recent daffodil shows in many parts 
of the world, these diminutive daffodils have captivated gardeners to the point where 

Viniature daffodils illustrated on this page include: (1) Pencrebar, (2 
Cyelataz, (3) Mile, (4) triandrus pullehellus, (5) Rosy Trumpet, (6) Rosy 
Dawn, (7) Johanna, (8) Little Witch, (9) capar plenus, (10) Silver 
Bell, (11) juneifolius, (12) triandrus concolor, (13) Beryl, (14) jonquilla 
lenuior, (15) Peeping Tom, (16) triandrus albus, (17) Rockery Beauty. 





IC .€ Bowden 


Photo above is Narcissus canaticu-"} 
latus, which bears several delight- 
fully-scented blossoms to a_ stem. 
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they have “stolen the show.” Now many 
varieties, new to American gardeners, are 
making their appearance following the war. 
Daffodils, generally speaking, are of easy 
culture. They need a fertile, well-drained 
soil that is free from fresh manure. All 
kinds seem to dislike stagnant moisture, 
particularly during their rest periods, yet 
they demand a reasonable amount of water 
during their active growing period. Fortu- 
nately, this is usually provided by our 
spring rains. Most of them enjoy full sun, 
although a few of the white trumpets prefer 
semi-shade. A smal] amount of bonemeal 
is beneficial when mixed well with the soil 
under the bulbs at planting time. It is rec- 
ommended that a mere dusting of a com- 
merical fertilizer, like 5-10-5 be applied in 
early spring to maintain vitality in estab- 
lished colonies. The smaller bulbs should 
be planted approximately three to four 
inches deep and one to two inches apart, 
but the larger varieties should be planted 
four to five inches deep and three to four 
inches apart. Early planting is recom- 
mended for all daffodils, and is especially 
important for the small-flowered kinds 
with which I am primarily concerned. 


The following list represents only a selec- 
tion from the sizable group of miniature 
daffodils available today, but it will suffice 
to start any ambitious gardener on a 
glorious adventure. 

Narcissus bulbocodium conspicuus, the 
hoop petticoat daffodil, has a tiny yellow, 
cone-shaped trumpet, a very small perianth 
and rush-like foliage that remains ever- 
green. It flourishes where there is contin- 
uous moisture and is most charming in 
drifts in the rock garden. 


First of the Trumpets 


N. asturiensis is the smallest and first to 
flower of all the trumpet narcissus. It is a 
true miniature replica of the giant trumpet, 
pure gold, with a small fringed trumpet. 
This daffodil delights in a well-drained, 
gritty soil. As plants of it are only three 
inches tall, a ground cover such as Thymus 
serpyllum album, will help to protect it 
from being splashed with earth when it 
rains. This species is unsurpassed for use 
in small colonies among rocks. 

N. minor is larger and taller than N. 
asturiensis, having a bright yellow trumpet, 
It is a good per- 
Its most 


with a paler perianth. 
former, and increases rapidly. 
charming effect is achieved when planted 
wit h groups of Scilla sibirica. 


N. moschatus is a very charming, nodding 
trumpet daffodil with bluish green foliage, 
all too rarely seen. The white perianth is 
twisted and partly envelops the trumpet, 
which is pale sulfur, but turns pure white 
with age. Plants grow to nine inches and 
prefer semi-shade. 

N. obvallaris, the Tenby daffodil of Eng- 
land, has pure gold flowers throughout and 
a neatly rolled rim trumpet. It is an early 
bloomer, and will remain in a good condi- 
tion in semi-shade for approximately two 


weeks. It is excellent for naturalizing in 
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thin grass along a woodland path or in a 
large rock garden. 

N. pumilus. This has a golden yellow 
trumpet, serrated at the rim, with a twisted 
perianth that adds charm to the entire 
flower. Stems are six inches tall. The best 
effect can be had by group planting in the 
garden or in the front of a flower border. 

Rockery Beauty is a hybrid, six inches 
tall, with bright yellow trumpet, recurved 
at the rim. ‘The perianth is pale yellow, and 
the name justly denotes its use in rocky 
settings. 


An Old Favorite 


N. W. P. Milner, an old hybrid minia- 
ture trumpet of long standing, about eight 
inches tall, is noted for its pale sulfur-yellow 
trumpet and slightly twisted perianth. The 
bulbs are very inexpensive, and can be 
planted in large groups along a woodland 
path or in drifts where they can be enjoyed 
at close range. 

Lady Bee is the only pink miniature 
narcissus known to me. ‘The medium-sized 
pale pink, crimped cup is edged in deeper 
pink, and the glistening white perianth 
has pointed petals. The flowers which are 
produced on rigid ten inch stems are parti- 
cularly effective in clumps against a large 
rock or low evergreens. 

Pepper, the earliest of the small red cup 
varieties, has a pointed perianth of deep 
golden yellow, and the reddish-orange cups 
produce a coppery glow on the entire 
flower. Height is 12 inches. This variety, 
which grows a foot tall, is decidedly effec- 
tive where a dash of brilliant color is de- 
sired in the border or in the rock garden. 

Nor-Nor, a unique narcissus as to color- 
ing, has a perianth which opens pale yellow 
and ages creamy-white. The trumpet is 
deep yellow and ages apricot-orange, re- 
maining absolutely sun-proof. This daf- 
fodil is very prolific and of good lasting 
quality. It should be planted where its 
beauty can be easily admired. 

N. triandrus varieties, which have the 
most graceful and dainty blossoms of all 
miniature types, are rightly named angel 
tears. N. triandrus albus produces two to 
three flowers per stem, The creamy-white 
perianth, which is reflexed, shows the tear- 
shaped cup to good advantage — hence its 
name. It is inexpensive, and should always 
be planted in quantity for best effects. 
The rock garden is the best place for all 
the members of this group, which require 
a well-drained, moist, gritty soil. 


A White Gem 


N. triandrus calathinus is considered by 
many to be the loveliest of all the species 
that grow. It was found on the small 
rocky island of Glenen off the coast. of 
Brittany, but it from its 
natural habitat after the sea had swept over 
the island. Fortunately, sufficient stock 
was under cultivation in England. The 
flowers which are twice the size and whiter 
than the N. 
three’s on six-inch curving stems. 


disappeared 


t. albus are borne in two's and 
The re- 


flexed perianths set off the globe-shaped 
corona, which is delicately fluted at the 
rim. This daffodil, which flourishes in half- 
shade, prefers a soil composed of leafmold, 
a little peat and gritty sand. 

N. triandrus concolor is a very rare and 
choice form, with variable coloring which 
ranges from primrose to golden yellow. 
The cup is more globular than that of the 
type, and I have found it more delicate than 
the others, perhaps due to the fact that the 
bulbs are collected form the wild in Port- 
ugal, and are immature at the time of 
gathering. 

N. triandrus Moonshine, a hybrid with 
creamy-white pendant flowers, has pointed 
perianth parts and the trumpet larger than 
that of the well-known narcissus, Thalia, 
A prolific bloomer, it often produces four to 
five flowers on each of its one-foot stems, 
It is excellent for a long flower border faced 
with Muscari armeniacum Cantab, which 
is a lighter blue and more desirable than 
the type, or it can be planted in clumps 
among evergreens. 


For the Connoisseur 


N. pseudo-narcissus johnstoni Queen of 
Spain, a natural hybrid found in Spain and 
Portugal, is the most coveted of all the 
kinds. The semi-pendant flowers are a soft 
canary-yellow; the petals of the perianth 
reflex midway, around a long. straight 
trumpet. Actually, the true form of “Queen 
of Spain” is hard to procure, and although 
the stock offered has the coloring, it varies 
greatly in flower formation. This daffodil 
is recommended for naturalizing in thin 
LZrass. 
charming, early 
blooming narcissus, was lost to cultivation 
for almost 250 years. ‘The flowers are 
golden-yellow throughout, and the trum- 
pet is about one inch long, with a serrated 
rim. The petals of the perianth reflex fully, 
almost parallel to the stem, and flowers 
last up to two weeks. Many of its hybrids 
have inherited this excellent quality. To 
be successful, it needs a very moist situa- 


N. cyclamineus, a 


tion, sandy, peaty soil and semi-shade to 
prolong the life of the flowers. 


N. cyclamineus Mite, the smallest of 
them all with the exception of N. mini 
cycla, has pale yellow, narrow, pointed 
perianth petals which reflex midway, and 
the long, narrow trumpet is serrated at the 
rim. It is very prolific and rewarding, and 
it is not unusual for a good bulb to produce 
two to three blooms in succession, thus 
prolonging the flowering season up to three 


weeks in cool weather. 


One of the Tiniest 


N. juncifolius, reputed to be the smallest 
narcissus, has a perianth which does not 
exceed five-eighths of an inch from tip to 
tip with an open cup. The flowers are a 
rich yellow, sweetly scented and are pro 
duced one to three on a very slender four 
inch stem. This dwarf narcissus has rush 
like foliage and will thrive in a well-drained 
gritty soil. 
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Here's the World Famous 
W-W COMPOST GRINDER 


MAKES COMPOST 
THE WAY YOU 
WANT IT... 


How only 
$124.50 


LESS MOTOR 
F. O. B. WICHITA 


Make your own compost with this versatile grinder 
that shreds, grinds, and screens tough organic matter, 
wet or dry, into ideal compost moterial, mulch, of 
fertilizer. It also mixes and screens soil, compost, and 
other fertilizer fine enough for seeding flats. Sepa- 
totes trash. This portable model is gos or electric 
powered. Motor optional. Available in heavier 
models. Write for literature, and nome of user 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





iris 
phiox 
laurel 
azalea 
dogwood 
delphiniums 
rhododendrons 
chrysanthemums 


Since you will spend many hours work 


ing in your garden this year, be sure 
that your garden gets a good start with 


quality stock 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 


Hopkinton 2011 WEllesley 5-3431 








WALDOR 
aluminum GREENHOUSES 





An investment in happiness! 


. 


Since 1946 the best greenhouses available 
ANYWHERE Easily erected — easily ex- 
tended. All styles and sizes. Shown above a 
size 2 Aristocrat——9° x 15°5". Send for 
brochure 18 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
Box 188-L Salem, Mass. 


ULBS UNUSUA 


For Fall planting Rare Tulip Species. 
Winter-hardy Gladiolus, Hardy Cyclamen, 
Alstroemeria, Lewisia, Ostrowskia, Ixiolirion, 
unusual lilies; a few out of many in our 
New Autumn Catalog, ready on request. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 
Dept. B, Moorestown, New Jersey 
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Gardening with Plastics 
From page 369 


Then the method described for cuttings 
on separate pieces of plastic may also be 
used for seeds. After moistening the moss, 
place a few seeds in the center then draw 
the plastic and tie its ends with a rubber 
band, leaving an opening for the seeds to 
germinate through. When the young 
seedlings are large enough, they may be 
moved to pots, the garden or coldframe, 
as the case may be. 


Pholo: Genereuz 


L’se polyethylene around pots lo prevent house 
plants from drying oul when you go away. 


Another important use for polyethylene 
is in the Chinese or air layerage method of 
propagation, described and illustrated in 
the April 1953 issue of Horticulture. For 
choice, hard-to-root woody plants or for 
house plants like rubber plants it is the 
best method — and often the only way. 
If you have a leggy dracena or a diffen- 
bachia with a few leaves at the top or a 
cut-leaf philodendron that is bare at the 
bottom, this is the technique to use to 
bring it down to earth. The new plant 
will have leaves to the base of the stem. 


To repeat the process briefly, first make 
a slit through the stem with a sharp knife 
or make a ring around the stem by remov- 
Place moist sphagnum moss 


ing the bark. 
around the cut or wound, pressing it 
tightly. Then cover the moss with the 
plastic, tying it at both ends firmly to the 
stem. The plastic will permit air to 
enter, yet evaporation will be so slight that 
the moss will stay moist for several weeks. 
When roots show through the plastic, 
sever the branch beneath the ball of moss 
and plant it where desired. 

More advanced gardeners will be de- 
lighted to know that plastic also comes in 


handy for grafting. Plastic bags, such as 


are used for covering vegetables and for 
storing food, placed over the small plants 
will make the graft knit quicker. Mr. 
Lipp, who grafted conifers this summer 
followed this procedure. Rooted conifer 
cuttings were grafted and then potted in 
individual pots in peat. The pots were 
rested on a layer of peat on the greenhouse 
bench and the plastic bag placed over the 
entire pot. In three weeks the graft had 
calloused heavily, during which time no 
water was applied. 

What are some of the other uses of this 
amazing product? ‘There are many, not 
to mention new ones still in the experi- 
mental stage. One in particular is good 
news to the housewife who grows house 
plants. Whenever she wants to take a 
vacation or simply a day or two off, poly- 
ethylene solves the watering problem of 
house plants while she is away. Simply 
wrap a piece of plastic around the entire 
pot and fasten it at the base of the plant. 
Plants will keep moist for three or four 
weeks, and since the plastic is impervious 
to water a saucer is not even needed. Thus 
you can be certain your African violets 
and foliage plants will fare well while you 
forget your cares away from home. Plant 
lovers who also work in the business world 
and have little time for house plants 
might try keeping these plastic covers 
permanently, as they are not bad looking. 

Another use — one for the nurserymen 

consists of wrapping plastic around the 
balled and burlaped nursery 
plants — trees, shrubs or perennials. The 
Arnold Arboretum experimented with a 
few plants to determine how they would 
behave in hot weather without frequent 
watering. A balled and burlaped Douglas 
fir was placed out-of-doors in early May 
after it was well watered and wrapped with 
plastic that was fastened with a rubber 
band around its stem. During the sum- 
mer the plastic was opened and the roots 
watered occasionally. On August 7, the 
fir was in excellent condition. 


roots of 


Another similar experiment involved a 
four-foot Stayman apple tree, likewise 
placed outside in early May, with its bur- 
laped root system wrapped in polyethy- 
lene. It, too, was looked at and watered 
occasionally, and on August 7 when it 
was examined it was sufficiently moist 
and showed strongly developed root 
growth. These results indicate that nur- 
serymen may be able to sell plants wrapped 
in plastic throughout the summer, and 
home owners who cannot find locations 
for certain plants or are unable to get 
around to immediate planting, will be 
able to place them in an odd corner and 
even forget them for several weeks, at 
least as regards watering. 

Another use for plastic has to do with 
stratification, a process whereby hard- 
coated seeds are treated to break their 
covering before germination is possible. 
Ordinarily this occurs in nature, but it 
can be also done artificially in order to 
plant the seeds when desired. Mr. Lipp 

See page 3SO 
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yOUrS 


for a lovelier Sprine...if you 
prin, 


plant now! 


The loveliest things in your garden next Spring will be the tulips. daffodils and hyacinths 
you plant this Fall! Buy imported Holland Bulbs at your dealer's now, while there's a 
wide choice of varieties. Look for the TULIP SIGN at all leading dealers. It's the sign of 


IMPORTED HOLLAND BULBS 


Symbol of Spring the world over! 
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BUILD A COLD FRAME 
AND BUILD IT RIGHT 


MAC SOLID ALUMINUM 

COLD FRAME SASH 

No painting! No rot! No wear-out! 

Makes Cold Frame Gardeninga Joy! 

40x36 = Light, rugged. Cheaper than wood 

AA $9.95 in long run. Plons for modern cold 

frame included. Less glass, but 

GEE 40x54 with glazing clips. FOB Indiana. 
i $14.95 Check or M. O. Circular. | 
HIDDEN SPRINGS CO., DEPT. 31} KATONAH, N.Y, | 


HOW TO KEEP MICE | 
FROM EATING BULBS 


Stop losing tulip bulbs to pesky field mice Flex-A- 
Mesh the super flexible wire mesh — keeps mice 
out, lets bulb root and grow In tubular form, ready to | 
cut and use. Nothing ever like it before. Complete 
instructions. Don't plant this year without Flex-A- 
Mesh 50-bulb supply, $2.95; 100-bulb supply, 
$5.65. Postpaid. Order now! 
HIDDEN SPRINGS CO., Dopt. 31 KATONAH,N.Y. 





| 
THE 
LENDON Portable 
GREENHOUSE 


patent pending 


Grow your own bedding plants 
and cut flowers andsavemoney: 


| 

All- Steel Frame; 6’ long, 3¥a' wide, 3/3” high, | 

(at wall), growing area 2! sq. ft. } 

Features include built in sprinkler system with ad- | 

justable spray nozzle; ventilating legs; glass just | 

slides in-—no putty; each section removable for easy | 

access to crops. Anyone can erect it with the aid of | 

enclosed instructions 
Basement heating, space heaters or soil heating will 

provide heat | 

Complete except glass $49.50 

freight and duty paid U. S. A. | 

West of Miss. add $3.00 

Obtain locally the following Greenhouse Double | 

Strength 24 oz. glass 

6 pieces 18" x 24” 

5 pieces 24'' x 24” 


Write for catalogue of larger models 


HUTTON AGENCIES 410 king s+. w. 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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A Lovely Lily Unfolds 


HE slow opening of a flower marks © :') Cramatic vividness the passing of hours in a 
garden, even as the bursting of a _irys:'is, the filling in of the lacy pattern of a 
spider's web, or the flight of a family of {'edz ings from a nest. The rubrum lily, with its 
large, vigorous, characterful petals, swevps through its short cycle from bud to faded 
bloom with a confidence and majesty such as mark the flight of an eagle against the wind. 


Determinedly, the strong, firm bud cracks first at its largest girth, where anthers and 
crumpled breadth of petals, growing bulky, press for air and space. 

Slowly the tips of the petals separate. Delibcrately with stately grace, they rise, stretch 
wide in sweeping movement, every line full of power. 

Gradually the petals curve backward. Their edges ruffle in exquisite frills. Their color 
is singing, vibrant; clear and fresh; breathing and bright. Pearls of nectar lie briefly, like 
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sweet drops of dew, in the channels which 
star out from the flower’s center. Stamens 
reach in vital, widening curves. Anthers are 
a glowing orange cinnamon, plump and 
velvety, the pistil a shaded, lemon yellow, 
against the rosily-spotted, porcelain-white 
flesh. 

Then the lines and movements begin to 
relax and lose vigor. Petals are slowly 
drained of their body and crumple. Stamens 
waste and grow limp. Pistil twists. Color 
fades. The shrunken blossom shrivels list- 
lessly on a still firm stem. The flower has 
fulfilled its reason for being. Strength con- 
centrates in storing the impetus for a like 
pageant another year. 

Sketches and Text 
by Dorotuy WauGu 
New York City 


Bee-Balm 
NSTEAD of the 


spring and early summer, we notice 
deeper, more brilliant hues in the wild 
flowers blooming from July to September. 
The glowing scarlet heads of the bee- 
attract the dullest eye; even its 
blood-red. 


delicate colors of 


balm 
bracts and upper leaves are 
If we can mark some thrifty clumps of 
this striking plant, and at the right time 
move them to our wild gardens, they will 
make a much more attractive addition 
than the red Brazilian salvia so common 
among our garden flowers today. Bee- 
balm needs a damp soil and hilly ground, 
so it should not be moved in dry weather 
when it needs water from time to time. 
This is probably why my transplanted 
bee-balm did not survive. It was planted 
where it was too dry. 

Another name for bee-balm is oswego 
tea, for it is said to make a concoction 
aimost as good as true tea. It was largely 
used by the Indians from whom the 
colonists learned how to make the brew. 

Another common name, Indian plume, 
is understandable when we examine the 
ragged red feathers which make up the 
flower heads. The ruby-throated hum- 
mingbird flashes about the Indian plumes, 
transferring pollen in its needle-like bill as 
it darts from flower to flower. Bee-balm 
belongs to the mint family; its Latin name 
is Monarda didyma. 

Most of the small blue- or purple- 
flowered members of the mint family 
cater to the bees by wearing their favorite 
color. On the other hand, the red color of 
the bee-balm seems irresistible to the hum- 
mingbird. — Rutu D. Grew 

N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Soc. 


New Horticultural Directory 

At a recent meeting of the American Horticul- 
tural Council, the Board of Directors laid the 
groundwork for a new directory to be known as 
the “A. H. C. Green Book,” which will be a 
guide to horticultural organizations of the 
United States and Canada. The directory will 
provide information about every national horti- 
cultural organization — amateur, professional, 
commercial and trade — and such regional and 
local organizations as belong to the Council. 
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Bm Wayside 


MID-CENTURY 
HYBRID LILIES 


Majestic new lilies that 

will grow and multiply rap- 
idly anywhere. Robust 
plants bear large clusters of 
exquisite glowing 
colors from rich apricot, chrome 


flowers in 


yellow to fiery red i, 


(C)OTSTANDING OWA 


CEN ge [ak 


Ge bloclion 


This year, we are offer 

ing an outstanding mix 

ture containing only the 

choicest, named varieties in 

a complete range of brilliant 

colors. MID-CENTURY HYBRID 
LILIES in MIXED COLORS 

Dozen, $5.00 25 tor $9.50 














Whenever gardeners gather and discuss horticultural items of outstand 
ing merit, you are sure to hear the name Wayside Gardens most fre- 


quently mentioned 


This high regard did not happen by chance. Wayside has earned and long 
cherished the reputation of America’s finest nursery, offering only the 
very best horticultural products, grown and rigidly tested under the most 


careful supervision 


Truly 
the very best 














Wayside Gardens im- 
ports and distributes more rare, top- 
quality, new bulbs than any other 
nursery in America. We are constantly 

searching for newer and finer varieties, the best of which 

are thoroughly tested for dependability and outstanding 
beauty before being offered in our catalog. See Wayside’s 

“Tulips of the Future’, brand new, giant size, 

long blooming beauties that are years ahead of 

varieties generally offered 





SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Wayside's new catalog for Fall Planting is a “must” for 
every gardener. Almost 130 pages, with hundreds of glo 
rious, true-color illustrations and descriptions of the neu 
est and best roses, flowering shrubs, rare bulbs and 
“pedigreed” hardy plants. Many of the exciting new in 
troductions are exclusive with Wayside 


Complete cultural direc 


Wayside Gardens is the nursery for those who want 


Le woe de Ge hy wy 


Vink 
uff Ad 


Louise de Coligny. New- 
est and most fragrant of 
the lovely pink daffodils 


tions, To be sure you get your copy, enclose with your request that rival orchids in 


50c, coin or stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 


87 MENTOR AVE. 


beauty Triple in number 
each year 


MENTOR, OHIO 





























For Suburb or 
Summer Place 





Rustic, informal bound- 

aries are inexpensive yet 
decorative and practical with Walpole 2, 
3, and 4 rail style of Post and Rail fences. 
Other Walpole styles include Screen, 
Picket, and Hurdle. Why not find out 
what these fences can do for you? Visit 
our shop, write for catalog of pictures and 


prices, or call Walpole 104, 


Walpole 
Weeneeners 


MA 
CEDAR FENCES « GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 
OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


TREES 


} to 5 years healthy selectec 
5 each ol 


Nor 


Pine 


trees. 6” to 16" tall 


Colorado Blue Spruce 


way Spruce 
Scotch Pine 


at pli anting time 


\ustrian 
Douglas bir 


Post paid 


BLUE-SPRUCE 


for, $ 
COLORADO: 
transplant s 8 to 14 * 


Blue Ppd. 


excellent 6 
year 
inches tall green to 
marvelous blue com 


pact, sturdy; handsome spe¢ 


imens or hedge 


LIVING FENCE, 50 for 
Multiflora, large $550 


10” to 18” tall 
Postpaid 


hedwye 
Clusters of pinkish- 100 for $10.50 
berries 


Postpaid at planting time 


Rosa 
healthy stock 
thorn, 


iny height 


Dense prunes to 


June, bright red 
(srows fast. Shipped postpaid. 


Write today for Fall planting list and famous 
Christmas Tree Grower's Guide, free. 
INC. 


MUSSE FORESTS, 


BOX 8-1! indiana, Pa. 


white wild roses in 


follow 


Gardening With Plastics 
From page 376 


puts his seeds requiring stratification in 
plastic bags containing a mixture of sand 
and peatmoss and then places the 
under refrigeration for the required period 
When through the 


bags 


roots show 


they 


of time 
plastic, it means 
planted. Scions 
plastic until ready to be planted 

Yet has to do 
shipping of plants. Cuttings 
unrooted, may be mailed in this moisture 
holding material. Mr. Lipp sent cuttings 
of deciduous hollies to Holland wrapped 
entirely in plastic and was informed that all 


are ready to be 


may also be kept in 
with the 


rooted or 


another use 


arrived in excellent condition. 

Bulbs may also be stored or shipped in 
plastic. and scientists at the USDA at 
Beltsville, Maryland, have working 
with Easter lily bulbs to find out how they 
keep with plastic. As 
lily bulbs 
quickly than tulips or narcissus_ they tend 
to flower quicker and produce fewer and 
stored. 


been 
when protected 


lose water easily, even more 


smaller blooms the longer they are 
When kept in boxes lined with plastic, 
the storage life of the 
with the result that flower production is 
likewise increased and improved 

What of other 
is obviously in the 


bulbs is increased, 


uses? There are 


many, 


though much experi- 
mental stage. 
seeded lawns with large 
The advantage is that it per- 


germinating grass) 


One use consists of cover- 


ing newly sheets 
of plast . 


mits light (needed by 


to enter, yet it retains moisture so that 
seed does not dry out. Another is the 
use of polyethylene as’ a winter mulch 
covering for seed beds, as it is waterproof 
and unaffected by winter temperatures. 
Greenhouse growers are excited be- 
cause plastic is also being used as a cover 
over beds in the greenhouse when applying 
fumigants, soil sterilizers or weed killers. 
Lastly it has been tried on strawberry 
beds to protect plants from early frosts 
and again late in the season to keep frost 
from everbearing varieties, thus prolonging 
the season and preventing plant injury. 
Of course the regular plastic bags use 
for packaging frozen food and vegetables 
may be used for these various forms of 
propagation. In addition, there is another 
plastic which is coated with special hor- 
fertilizers, insecticides and fungi- 
Thus the possibility of disease is 
available when 


mones, 
cides. 
eliminated and 
roots of cuttings are able to reach for it. 


food is 


Peony Society Officers 

Officers of the American Peony 
cently re-elected for another term of one 
are as follows: president, William F. Christman, 
Northbrook, Ill.; vice president, W. A. Alex- 
ander, Bowling Green, Ohio; treasurer, L. W. 
Lindgren, St. Paul, Va.; secretary, George W. 
Peyton, Rapidan, Va. 

At the annual meeting held in Kansas City, 
June 6, the following directors were re-elected 
for a term of three years: William F. Christman, 
Northbrook, Ill.; Marvin C. Karrels, Milwaukee, 
Wisc.; Charles F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio; 
Clare F. Wood, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Society re- 
year 





September is the 


Only 75 cents postpaid. 


HORTICULTURE’S 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, 





BOOK DEPARTMENT 


IDEAL Time to 
Make a Lawn 


Your Guide to a Greener Lawn 
by Geoffrey S. Cornish 


This 64-page booklet is jam-packed 
with practical information about the 
making and maintenance of a better 
lawn for your home grounds. Insects, 
diseases and weeds and how to control 
them are treated thoroughly. How to 
cut your lawn, when to feed it, soil 
seeding bare spots, 
these and dozens 





improvement, 
aerating the soil 
of other points are covered. The 
numerous photographs and sketches 
will help you to understand the meth- 
ods prescribed for having a greener 
and better lawn. 


Order Today from: 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Plans for Tulip Time SAV ia YO U ee G RASS 


From page 360 


with scarlet edges; Marjorie Bowen, a dis- FROM THE DESTRUCTIVE 


tinctive rose-pink with salmon shades; 
vig Site cinitnt” JAPANESE BEETLE GRUBS 
yellow; Rosabella, a soft pink, and Rosy 


Dawn, a pure white with a rose-colored If your grass is turning brown or seems to be dying, 
lift up a sod of grass, and you will most likely see the 


For a quick, safe, sure kill of these and other soil infest 

ing pests - use Wilson's GRUB-CONTROLLER 

b the finest product on the market today combines an 
destructive Japanese Beetle Grubs hard at work excellent pest control with a well balanced organi 


pos a } fattening up on the roots of your grass. Lawn Fertilizer. 
Phe lily-flowered tulips are classed by the 
experts in the cottage group, but many gar- Wit GRUB . ‘CONTROLLER 
deners feel they should be in a separate User” ls 
class because of their distinctly pointed and 
curiously curved petals. Among the vari- 
eties offered are Alaska, clear, bright yel- KILLS BEETLE GRUBS and FEEDS LAWNS 
low; Captain Fryatt, rich red-purple; Ele- . porn es 
gans Alba, creamy white; Firelily, bright in ONE EASY D.D.T., CHLORDANE 
red with white and yellow markings; White and an 
hy EXCELLENT FERTILIZER 
Duchess, pure white, and several others. _ APPLICATION a é 
The Darwins, perhaps, are the group Col ¥e'l o igsl| 
best known to most gardeners. They aver- J he 
age two to three feet in height with broadly- | 
; ; saa ¥ - i EAT GRASS ROOTS 2,000 sq. feet 10 to 19 — 50 |b. bags... $5.00ea. 
cupped flowers in an exceptionally wide : KILLING THE GRASS 20 and over—50Ib. bags ... $4.85 ea. 
color range. Varieties are numerous and any 


good list is the result of selecting favorite 
colors. Zwanenburg, Duke of Wellington, SEND FOR ‘ys son. poor 


margin. Other favorite kinds may be found 
in most any bulb grower’s list. 


rare 





BEETLE GRUBS 50 Ibs. treat 1 to 9— 50 lb. bags... $5.50 ea. 


Glacier and White Giant are popular among 
; ; : FERTILIZERS 
the whites. Light yellows include Helen COMPLETE HORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS PLANT FOODS 


Gahagan and Niphetos while Golden Age | INFORMATION ‘DEFY A., BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. WEED KILLERS 
and Sunkist are more intense. Rose shades | 
are abundant varying from the light toned 


Caroline Testout to the warm coloring of | 

Clara Butt and Mr. Van Zyl with Pride | ] \ Wi VRRID 
of Zwanenburg, Notre Dame, Margaux, 

King George V, Pride of Haarlem and \ | ] LILiks 


others showing distinct variations of deep 
rose. Red kinds include City of Haarlem, 





Masterpiece, Eclipse and President Taft. The finest strain of Hybrid Regal Lilies being grown today. Large open 
Among the lavender kinds are Blue Perfec- trumpets, held well erect so they can be seen. 


tion and King Mauve. The Bishop is . 5 bulbs 5 to 6 inches around — $2.50 postpaid 
violet variety and several of the purples 
like Black Eagle and Queen of Night are 
most intense. 7 = © 
The curious Parrot tulips with their large | Pink Shelburne Mybrids 
open Gowen ane iney -ciged petals rimmed Pink flushed inside, these are truly glorious Hybrid Regals. They were a 
with green have strong appeal for garden- : , : . , iting ae 
ers, The rose-colored Fantasy, « sport of sensation at the National Lily Show in Hamilton, Ontario in July, winning two 
the Darwin Clara Butt, is probably the most | first awards. 
widely grown of all Parrots. A dozen dis- strong seedling forms — $2.50 each 
tinct color variations are available. 
Varieties of late double kinds are listed 
by many dealers who sometimes call them 
peony-flowered tulips because of their 
large, fluffy blooms on stems approximately 
two feet in height. Possibly the most nota- Gs AR DEN ed DE N U RSERIES. ING e 
ble of all is the white Mount Tacoma, a 
superb flower of good substance. Others are SHELBURNE. VERMONT 
Royal Yellow; Eros, light rose; May 
Blossom, bright rose; Uncle Tom, wine red; 
Blue Dome, described as lilac. 


Send for a complete descriptive list of these and the many other Lilies we grow. 
It is free on request. 











Begin Now to Enjoy 


. e 

Augustine Elm Memorial Frost K Higgins Co. AMERICAN 

On August 22, a plaque was affixed during a WILDFLOWERS 
public dedication to the original Augustine The Care of Trees since 1896 in Your Garden 
Ascending Elm, planted at Normal, Illinois, in Londscaping ck an tis 9 
1927 by Archie Augustine, late nurseryman and 2 , ecg Ea 

" es Big Tree Movin magnificen oO 

one of the founders and presidents of the Illinois 9g g lium plants plus a 
State Nurseryman’s Association. Mr. Augustine, Rare Trees and Shrubs free Maiden hair Fern 
who first recognized the fastigiated elm, a free e@ Pruning Bracing & Cabling and cultural directions 
mutation, as a desirable tree, propagated it, and e Cavity Work Spraying We'll pay the postage 
today there are more than 13,000 scions planted Aero-fertile Tree Feedin 
in parks, golf courses and cemeteries and along ” e AIKEN NURSERY, Inc. 
streets and avenues throughout the country. 
The new elm is noted for its neat, form which 
is more resistant to ice and wind than the species. 





AR 5-1410 127-B, Putney, Vermont 


20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. “Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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This Year Let 136-Year-Old 


BRECK’S 


SOLVE ALL YOUR 
GIFT-GIVING PROBLEMS 


FREE Catalog! 


Everyone on your Christmas 
list will be delighted with a 
Gift-from-Breck’s! You'll find 
all sorts of unusual and low- 
priced gifts in our big new . 


» aah ‘$ gfe 
et 


Catalog — from practical items Ao 
for home and garden to * 
most fascinating gadgets 

we even supply free gift-wrap 

with each order 


‘a 
BRECK’S, 812 Breck Bidg., Boston 10, Mass. 


Write today! 





+. to be planted now for 
SPRINGTIME PLEASURE 


Avoid disappointment, use our extra select 
plants. Rock Garden Border, Foundation or 
Woodland plantings with these choice perennials 
are values truly appreciated by the artistic 
gardener. 


HEPATICA 
ACUTILOBA 


3 
for $1.00 


FOAM FLOWER FERNS 
HEPATICAS MAIDENHAIR 
JACK.-IN-THE-PULPIT LADY 

SNOW WHITE TRILLIUM EVERGREEN WOOD 
MERRYBELLS CHRISTMAS 
BANEBERRY INTERRUPTED 
CARDINAL FLOWERS ROYAL 


i of the same variety $1.00 


YELLOW 
LADYSLIPPER 


3 
for $1.80 


We offer many new lilies of Green Bush origin 
as well as the old favorites. 


Send for our FREE list of plants, evergreens, 


orchids and lilies 
——_—————————— 


GREEN BUSH 
GARDENS 


WILLIAM & BARBARA HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 











Walls for a Setting 
From page 371 


The owner of a small property was faced 
with the problem of remedying an un- 
pleasant condition —his driveway was 
three feet lower than his neighbor’s prop- 
erty on the side, and five feet lower than 
his neighbor's at the rear. He had to erect 
a retaining wall quickly, and as inexpen- 
sively as possible, of material which would 
not be too heavy for him to handle by him- 
self. So he chose cinder blocks. To break 
the monotony of the straight lines, and to 
act as drainage, he set occasional blocks on 
their side with the hollows showing. He has 
planted at intervals at the base of the wall 
floribunda roses in several shades of pink 
and is now engaged in training Clematis 
montana and C’, henryi to climb on it. 


» 
a 


The slope of the stones and the con- 
lour of a dry wall are vilal to its 
permanence as well as lo ils 
ability to hold moisture for plants. 


Espaliered pyracanthas were used effec- 
tively to relieve the severity of a concrete 
wall in a garden I visited recently. Of 
course, dwarf fruit trees could be given the 
same treatment and would not only be 
ornamental but fruitful. 

When a stone retaining wall is erected 
without the aid of mortar or cement, it is 
spoken of as a dry wall. Bricks, too, can be 
laid without mortar, but a dry wall is more 
frequently built with stones, so placed as to 
form pockets for plants. The choice of plant 
material depends on the interests of the 
owner as well as on the location and ex- 
posure of the wall. Some are content to let 
vines partially conceal it; others elect to 
grow prostrate shrubs that will drape them- 
selves over the stones, while still others 
take full advantage of the joints and crev- 
ices and fill them with rock-garden plants. 

There are certain admonitions about 
building a dry wall that bear repetition. 
Where freezing and thawing are serious oc- 
currences in spring, it is really necessary to 
remove soil to frost line and lay a firm 


foundation. There are those who advocate 
a concrete base, while others create a good 
base with small irregular-sized stones 
closely fitted together. 

The face of the retaining wall should 
slope backward from the bottom to the top, 
and the stones themselves should be set so 
as to slope downward at the back and into 
the ground. The reasons for such placement 
are twofold: to strengthen the structure and 
to draw the water into the soil, preventing 
it from running off the face of the stones. 
A good soil mixture — one that will pro- 
duce fine vegetables — should be worked in 
and around the stones as they are set, layer 
upon layer. 

Planting should proceed as the wall is 
being erected, for this permits one to handle 
the plants with less likelihood of damaging 
their roots, as may happen when squeezing 
them into crevices and pockets. Of course, 
it is recognized that circumstances alter 
cases. It is not always possible to follow the 
recommended procedure — and a dry wall 
can, and has been planted on completion. 
In fact, many a dry wall of long standing 
has been transformed into a planted wall. 

As the stones should not be completely 
concealed, it is well to restrain the planting 
and to avoid placing hanging plants over 
one another. Otherwise, as these grow 
downward, they will smother those below. 


Plants for sunny exposure: 
Aethionema, Warley Rose 
Alyssum saratile citrinum 
Arabis albida flore-pleno 
Armeria juniperifolia and A. 

laucheana 
Arenaria montana 
Artemisia schmidtiana nana 
Cotoneaster adpressa, C. 
humifusa, C. dammeri 
Cytisus kewensis and C. decumbens 
Dianthus gratianopolitanus 
Eriophyllum lanatum 
Genista sagittalis 
Geranium sanguineum lancastriense 
Cypsophila fratensis and G. repens 
Helianthemums — in variety 
Hypericum olympicum 
Iberis sempervirens 
Phlox subulata — in variety 
Santolina chamaecyparissus and S. virens 
Saponaria ocymoides 
Sedum dasyphyllum, S. ewersi, S. kamt- 
schaticum, S. middendorffianum 
Sempervivum arachnoideum, 8S. pittoni 
Tunica saxifraga flore-pleno 


maritima 


congesta, C. 


Plants for light shade: 
Aquilegia canadensis and A. flabellata 
Arabis procurrens 
Campanula carpatica, A. elatines 

ganica, and A. portenschlagiana 

Corydalis lutea 
Cymbalaria pilosa 
Dicentra eximia and D. formosa 
Epimedium grandiflorum 
Ferns, such as Cystopteris fragilis and 
Asplenium platyneuron 
Lamium maculatum 
Phlox nivalis and P. stolonifera 
Thymus serpyllum — in variety 
Veronica incana and V. pectinata 


gar- 
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Garden of Chrysanthemums 
From page 364 


Slightly newer are: 

Flaxen Beauty: a splendid Bristol- 
English hybrid, with four-inch flow- 
ers, soft coral, gold and bronze, a be 
guiling blend. 

Canary Wonder: a mutation — of 
White Wonder, with perfect 11%-inch 
balls of soft primrose yellow. No 
chrysanthemum garden should — be 
without it, 

Wychwood: developed by Dr. E. J. 
Kraus of the University of Chicago, 
perfectly formed flowers of palest 
yellow, hardy and early, Sept. 15. 

Chas. Nye: also by Dr. Kraus, deep 
glittering yellow, with rounded three- 
inch flowers, by Sept. 25. 

We are enthusiastic about some of the 
large-flowered varieties, which we have 
grown outdoors in Marblehead, They 
flower rather late, and usually need slightly 
more protection than the Koreans. Mrs. 
H. E. Kidder is an exception. This 
plant produces golden yellow flowers of 
very large size; if disbudded, these develop 
into enormous incurved blooms of great 
beauty. It has survived several seasons 
in this garden with only a light covering of 
marsh hay. Others in this class include: 

Indianola: opening bronze and turn- 
ing butter yellow, strikingly different 
and a great favorite. 

Silver Sheen: showy white, must be 
covered on frosty nights to protect 
its petal tips from browning. This is 
a small chore for so much beauty. 
Hilda Bergen: one of the most 
beautiful, fine dark red, underside of 
petals pure gold, rather late. 

Bronze Buttercup: vividly contrast- 
ing bronze and gold. 

Vanguard: irresistible golden yellow 
sometimes flecked with bronze, early, 
large and lovely, Oct. 1. 

Lee Powell: (Dr. Kraus) new, large 
and showy, a four-inch flower of per- 
fect form, old gold and Chinese yellow. 
Reported to be very hardy, grown 
only last season in this garden. 

We find it advisable, whenever possible, 
to buy plants which have been treated 
with sodium selenate (P. 40). This re- 
sults in the plants being practically free of 
leaf nematodes that scourge of chrys- 
anthemums forone year. It also takes 
care of chrysanthemum midge, and dis- 
courages the pesky aphis which are certain 
to be abundant in warm autumns. It is 


See page 3S5 


HYPONeX 


so.vu 


Simply diss 
plants, garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
ond lawn. Feeds instontly. 1f deoler con't 
supply send 
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ANY GROWING CONDITION IS YOURS 


a> ¢.¥ 
GREENHOUSE on your foundations 


COMPANY 


1518 W. ROSEDALE 


Hardy Lilies 


The world’s finest lily bulbs, Oregon grown, freshly dug, 
carefully packed, with full planting directions. For exotic 
brilliance, plant this fall and your garden may well be 


the envy of your neighborhood. Every Bulb Guaranteed & 


ALL STAR COLLECTION 


Twelve hardy lily bulbs, ten varieties, each labeled separately with planting directions 

Wide range of colors and types. Three DeGraaff Hybrids, Serenade, Pagoda and Green Mt. Also 
Scottiae, Bellingham and Preston's Hybrids, late Dauricum, huge Auratum Platyphylium, yellow 
Amabile, and gorgeous carmine-pink Oregon Giant. A whole lily garden, twelve full $8 35 
flowering size bulbs, postpaid in October, only e 


STARTER COLLECTION 


Fourteen hardy lily bulbs, nine varieties, labeled separately—yellow, red, white, orange and 
blends, flowering early to late. DeGraaff's patented Enchantment, also Valencia, Centifolium 
and Mid-Century Hybrids together with huge white Estate, Sunset, Henryi, white Regal 
Blondie’ and gorgeously rich Speciosum Magnificum. Every variety a winner. $5 95 

14 Bulbs, postpaid in October, only ° 
SPECIAL! Both collections with the book and catalog, postpaid $13.75 


FREE! With above, $1.00 book ‘Success with Lilies. 


THE WORLD’S FINEST LILY CATALOG 


Send for America’s most complete and beautiful Lily Catalog. 200 
varieties including DeGraaff's new Hybrids. Color illustrations. Cul 


tural data. 
Send 25¢ (coin) for your copy TODAY. 


ROMAINE B. WARE cansy, orecon 


LILY SPECIALISTS SINCE 1927 








Walpole 
GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


for every setting 


- 


Walpole buildings offer better design and 
better construction, based on years of ex- 
penience plus the skill of master wood 
workers who do a careful, old-fashioned 
good job. There's nothing to equal them in 
attractiveness — and in real honest value for 
your money. NINE sizes and styles. EASY 
budget terms if desired. See them on display 
at our shop, telephone Walpole 830, or send 
= . for catalog of pictures and prices 


Walpol Woodworkers, Inc. 


767 E. ST. (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASS., also 395 SHAKER RD., E. LONGMEADOW, MASS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 





LAWN SEED 


OF px sxx 
4 
URF chade/ 


The law 

oe ti ig gta ie oa for poor land you love! 
a a million more se d h 

no sot. Variety of types other brands. Be sure—Plant TUF-TURFI sie 


and sizes to fit your PACKAGE PLANTS PRICE 

space. Shipped in fabri- 1 pound 250 sq-ft. $ 1.60 AT YOUR 
cated sections, including 3 pounds 750 sq-ft. $ 4.70 DEALER — OR 
25 pounds 6250 sq-ft. $38.50 


Send For Your FREE Seed Catalog NOW 


S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS, Inc. 
ORANGE, CONNECTICUT 


Lz yrrectedL 


Ideal for back yard gar- 
dens. E-zyrected Green- 
houses are economical, 
attractive, and easy to 
erect. Made of redwood 


glass, ready to assemble 





FREE CATALOG 
On afQuest 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 








FALL is the right 


season to geta 


Scotts. LAWN 


It's Nature’s seeding time. 
Plan now to beautify your home with 
Scott lawn perfection. Start right by 
reading “Lawn Care”. The current 
issue explains why Summer's warmed 
soil, cool nights and gentle Fall rains 
give grass a quick, healthy start — 
deep roots make thick velvety turf. For 
your lawn’s sake send for Lawn Care. 
No obligation! Just drop a card to... 


OM ScxL & SONS CO /2—— 
42 Fourth St, Marysville, Ohio / a | 
/ 


also Palo Alto, California 


WILL AID YOU 

2 year subscrip- 

tion is yours for 
the asking. 


























Duke of Windsor, a John Evelyn selection, showed up well, despite heavy rain 


Quality Daftodils to Consider 


by Margaret R. Snyder, breeze Hill Gardens, 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


VISITOR to Breeze Hill this past 

summer remarked after asking my 
opinion of a certain flower, “You know, 
they can say anything in catalogs.” How- 
ever, what they have said and are still say- 
ing in catalogs and advertisements about 
the John Evelyn hybrid daffodils is abso- 
lutely true. At first, when I read that they 
were weatherproof, I was slightly dubious. 
However, after observing them this spring 
go through one heavy rain after another 
and stand as upright and blithe and un- 
sullied as though the sun had been brightly 
shining, I was amazed. One day there was 
a veritable downpour. This time I felt sure 
they would be bedraggled. I rushed out 
quickly only to find that they were as gay 
and fresh as ever. Furthermore, they are 
not in the luxury class as to price. 

All of the John Evelyn selections proved 
themselves well worth having and bloomed 
fully two weeks, probably due to the cool 
weather of last spring. Duke of Windsor 
stood up even a few days longer than the 
others and bloomed profusely. Notably 
large, it has an overlapping white perianth 
and a widely flaring, fringed, deep yellow 
cup which lightens as it ages. Visitors ad- 
mired it, along with Brookville, which bears 
flowers with a perianth like that of the 
Duke of Windsor and a short, extremely 
crinkled cup of lemon-yellow. Another, 
with a short, lemon-yellow, ruffled crown, 
is Green Emerald, as cool and delightful as 
its name. A very beautiful one is Majarda, 
which has a creamy-yellow perianth of 
broad segments and a short, wide, flaring, 
crinkled which later 
changes to a deep yellow. 

One of the best is Wodan, four inches 
across, having a canary-yellow perianth and 
a broad, flaring corona of deep yellow, 
edged with orange and an unusual ruffled 
edge. Leviathan is somewhat like Wodan, 
with its pleasing contrast of yellow and 
orange in the flaring cup, which is laciniated 


crown of orange 


as well as ruffled. Two others I liked are 
Cerebus, with orange-yellow fringed cup 
and pale yellow perianth, and Mekkada, 
the deep orange corona of which is not as 
broad and flaring as some of the others. 

When the pink trumpets began to unfurl 
their blooms, I felt cheated; they weren't 
pink, But after several days, they began to 
live up to their catalog descriptions. 
Weather appears to have something to do 
with the trueness of color. They also 
bloomed for two weeks. Among those I 
tried, Siam seemed the best. The flower has 
a white perianth which does not overlap, 
and when it first opened, the wide, flaring 
trumpet was pinkish, with an edging of 
yellow. Three days later my notes state 
that it was a clear day and the trumpet was 
really pink. Lady Bird has a pink trumpet, 
though at first it was apricot-pink, and was 
later in blooming than the others. It stood 
up well under a heavy rain. Pink Rim and 
Pink Fancy resemble each other in that 
they have cups edged with pink. The first 
has a narrow, short, citron-yellow trumpet, 
with a rim of deep apricot-pink. The latter 
has a cream-white perianth and a yellow 
cup fringed soft pink, which changes to 
apricot as it ages. The perianth of Biarritz 
is white, the segments widely separated and 
the fringed yellow trumpet is very slightly 
edged pinkish-apricot. It was fascinating to 
watch these pink beauties, for they were 
constantly changing color. 

A lovely, brilliant narcissus is Red Mar- 
ley, a deep golden-yellow, with the upper 
part of its long cup copper-red. Selma 
Lagerlof is exquisite, with a broad, white 
overlapping perianth and a short, flaring, 
crinkled cup of yellow with a reddish orange 
rim. The flowers are large and weather- 
proof. Another appealing variety is Kansas; 
the perianth is pure white, the very short, 
wide cup is lemon-yellow, with a brownish- 
orange rim, as even as if painted by hand 
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Garden of Chrysanthemums 
From page 383 


possible to treat plants in home gardens 
with sodium selenate. Spraying with 
parathion accomplishes the same results, 
but since both these chemicals are poisonous 
such treatments are best left to experts. 


Eugene A. Wander, a superb yellow. 


Our stock of chrysanthemum plants is 
increased by taking top cuttings from the 
old plants in the spring when the new 
growth is five or six inches tall. The ends 
of three- or four-inch cuttings taken from 
the new shoots are dipped in an hormone 
powder (Homodin #1) and inserted in small 
flats containing a mixture of sand and leaf- 
mold or compost. When rooted, these small 
plants are placed in a propagating garden 
in rows and moved to the borders in late 
or September) as the 
Large 
together with a com- 

added _ to 
planted in 


summer (August 
perennials begin to fade. amounts 
of garden compost, 
mercial fertilizer (5-10-5), are 
the soil when the cuttings are 
the propagating garden and when they 
borders. They are 
always well watered before 
planting. 

To fill in spaces where needed extra 
plants are kept growing. These are often 
moved in full flower with no ill effects. A 
mulch of pine needles is added as the plants 
are put in the borders to hold moisture and 
keep the ground at a more even tempera- 
ture. Last year for the first time we 
tried foliar feeding together with an insec- 
ticide. Plants were 
weeks beginning in July, 
bination solution (1 teaspoonful each 
of the foliar fertilizer and the insecticide, 
per gallon of water). The results were 
most satisfactory as we had larger and 
better plants, with brighter colored flowers. 

In selecting plants for the borders, we 
use approximately the colors each 
season, but not always the same varieties 
Plants intended for the back of borders are 
encouraged to grow tall, others are pinched 
back to make them short and 
The number of pinchings depends upon the 
location for intended. 
They are never pinched or cut back after 
July 15th; the early 


are moved to the 
each trans- 


sprayed every two 
with this com- 


same 


bushy. 
which they are 


flowering ones not 
See page 390 
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row vo SAVE WATER 


Handy Swirl-O-Matic 


Stop walking back to 

faucet while water wastes! 

Screw this handy gadget 

anywhere on your garden 

hose between couplings. 

PAYS FOR ITSELF FAST! 

Saves Money, Time and Steps, Too 

Quick twist turns water on or off. Large 
water-way allows maximum flow of water. 
LEAK PROOF. 
garden hose and equipment. Precision built 
to last a lifetime. 





420 Lexington Ave 


We grow about 30 named 


varieties which flower late 


in May. 


SPECIAL OFFER INCLUDES 
] of each variety 


EILEEN MAY ROBINSON 
single, soft pink 


HUNTINGTON'S SCARLET 
single, deep scarlet 


MRS. C. E. BECKWITH 


very double, large, pure white 


ROSE GLORY 


very double, deep rose or red 


SILVERTIPS 


very double deep red, petals 
tipped white 


IRIS Kaempferi 


The Tris of Yapan 


For over 58 years, FLOWERFIELD has been 
recognized as specialists in the development 
and culture of “Iris Kaempferi,’ originally 
imported from Japan by John Lewis Childs in 
1898. This collection, until then confined to 
the Imperial Court, has been in continual culti- 
vation since by FLOWERFIELD where 
vigilance in preserving trueness of variety is a 
hallmark of reliability. 

Iris Kaempferi bloom in late June and early 
July, often 8 inches across, carried on long 
stems 3 to 4 feet tall. 


KOKI NO IRO 


Rich Royal Purple. A 
double, and sometimes 
triple flower of enormous 


size. each $1.50—3 for $4.50 


each $1.50—3 for $4.50 


MARGARET HENRICKSON 

French blue, triple flower, 
with falls and standards 
waved and ruffled large, 


Try this Special 
Get Abcguatnted Offer! 


Gardenside’s quality Py- 
rethrum invites reorders 
from you and your garden- 
ing friends. 


5 tor Ssg00 


ALL ORDERS SENT POSTPAID 


A full list will be sent on request 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shelburne, Vermont 


a 


BETTY F. HOLMES (above) 


Most luxuriant of the pure 
white varieties. Broad falls, 
deeply waved stand- 
ards. 


each $1.50—3 for $4.50 


One each of above $4.25. No C.O.D. 
Postage charge and Cultural Directions sent at time of delivery 


FLOWERFIELD’S 
Catalog, 25c, is 
the most complete, 
listing many rare 
and exclusive 
varieties. 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM, DEPT. H, BOX 90, OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





SHUT-OFF VALVE 


All brass. Fits all standard 


Only $2.25 postpaid—3 for $6.00 

(West of the Rockies add 25c) 
MELAIRE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Dept. H New York 17 











PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Lead pencil markings 
ermanent 

Really reliable. Mil 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray 
green color blends with 
garden picture 

Five Style for Border, 
Rock Garden Show 
Garden also Tie-on 
and Pot Label 

HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn 


DEALERS PLEAS! INQUIRE 
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Write for our newly published 
brochure with color reproduc- 


the 


> 


ery 


tion, telling romantic 


——— 


history of this rare plant and 


— 


explaining its culture. 


—— 


fall we are offering 


1 

{This 
grafted plants of more than 
Ul fifty of 


[| varieties, and several of the 


the best Japanese 


[| mew Saunders lutea hybrids. 


[i a 


1 ‘ee * — 
William Gratwick 
fi PAVILION, N. Y. 
it 
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Yow is the lime (0 
Plant Peonies 


= for blooms next June and for many 

= Junes to come. Deep red, delicate 
== pink and purest white enhance any 
= garden. 

The Japanese types with 
golden hearts are especially fine for 
— display. 

We are offering special collections 
= Double 

- ADOLPHE RoussEAu, deep red 

— FRANCES WILLARD, white 

- Mme. JuLes Desert, creamy white 
THERESE, shell pink 
Catalog price $6.50 
price $6.00 Postpaid 


Japanese Type 
FRANCOIS, bright red 
MARGARET ATWOOD, pure white 
MIKADO, dark red 
— TOKIO, pink 
= Catalog price $7.50 
— price $6.50 Postpaid 
Catalog listing these and many others 

will be sent on request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
West Newbury — Massachusetts 
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Put Them To Use 


Dear Editor —1n searching for red berries for 
Christmas decorations, asparagus berries should 
not be overlooked. They are vivid in color, of 
good size and last well for months. They also do 
not shrivel, and while their stems look brittle 
and fragile, I have found them easy to handle 
when combining them with greenery. Cut their 
stalks when the berries are fully ripe, and hang 
them upside down in the shade to dry. 
Maun R. Jacons 
So. Carrollton, Ky. 


They Came from Mexico 


Dear Editor — In reference to the letter on poin- 
settia on page 121 of the March 1953 Horticulture, 
we have many naturalized plants in India from 
Mexico that are so identified with the flora of 
this country that few believe they were intro- 
duced 
I refer first to the prickly poppy (Argemone 
mexicana) that came to us in a consignment 
of American wheat. Cosmos, which covers whole 
hillsides in some parts of the Himalaya, is also 
from Mexico 
Poinsettia has been in India for more than 
100 years, and this Society, founded in 1829, was 
probably the distributor. Hill tribes love bright 
colors, and it is natural for a servant or cooly to 
bring his master a poinsettia cutting from a tea 
garden he has visited. As it propagates easily, 
every house in the village soon has a plant or 
two. Then if the village is abandoned, the poin- 
settia runs wild. Thus it is no more native to 
India than lantana, another Mexican plant 
S. Percy-LancastTer 
Royal Agricultural- 
Horticultural Soc. of India 
Caleutta, India 


Old-Fashioned Tomatoes 


Dear Editor I am writing this letter to thank 
Paul Work for his wonderful article, “Exploring 
World,” in the March issue of 
You see, it was the lowly tomato 


the Tomato 
Horticulture 
that started me in the interesting field of horti 
culture over 40 years ago. 

When I was nine years old, my mother was a 
customer of John Lewis Childs, seedsman of 
Floral Park, New York. I became interested in 
his Resplendant tomato, a variety that changed 
colors while ripening, so that it bore five different 
colored fruits on a plant at one time. The fruit, 
first an ivory white, changed to lemon yellow, 
orange, pink and finally scarlet. 

A year later, I was delighted to find and 
grow the beautiful Diadem tomato. This, too, 
was an early introduction of Childs, listed by him 
in 1897 and 1901. It bore round, scarlet fruit, 
with variegated skin, dotted and splashed in 
pale yellow. A plant in full fruit had the ap- 
pearance of being caught in an early snowstorm. 

Next came the white or ivory-fruited variety, 
not as good as the Crystal tomato of today, as 
it was more flatand ribby. In 1921 I started to 
grow the orange-fruited variety known as Tan- 
Its small fruit resembled the orange 
In this vear the lovely 


gerine 

Chatham of today 

Ruby Gold also appeared, with its lovely golden 
yellow fruit, variegated red on the outside 

Mrs. J. E. Wixrreip 

Painted Post, N. ¥ 
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TREE PEONIES 
Rare + Exotic « Hardy 

Largest collection in country... catering 
to collectors, landscape artists and garden- 
ers' NEW FREE CATALOG lists exquisite 
varieties, including herbaceous, hybrid and 
species! Write today! 








2 Exclusive Introductions! 


mported from 


CHICHIBU, tx (HIROSHIMA 


10” full double! $ Huge, exotic Deep 
White as the driv- 
{ ppd 


Pink! Petals have 
en anow! An inde- 


a moat unusual 
scribably beauti- crepe-like tex- 





ful showpiee' 
SELECTED TREE PEONY SEEDS: 100 for $5. 
2 Meroaceous Introductions! 


Exauisite new European Imports especially suit- 
ebleforcut Howerarrangementsandexhibitions! 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE } Each \ ALEX FLEMING 
Delicate blush | Soft, light rose — 
changing to white! an improved Sarah 
A very early full Bernhardt! Haunt- 
double! ingly fragrant! 


Larly fall delivery. Limited supply. No ©.0.D.'s 


Louis Smirnow 
Dept.H , 8 Elmcourt Drive, Sands Point, N. Y. 
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TREE PEONIES 


SPECIAL OFFER OF YELLOW LUTEA HYBRIDS 
We have built up a large stock of some of these 
vorieties, which vary in color, from yellow to 
mixtures of yellow and orange, salmon and red. 
These are very attractive and scarce. 

We offer the following at a special low price, 
strong field-grown shrubs; $10.00 each. The 3 for 
25.00. 


Flambeau — Yellow and salmon red 

la Lorraine — Yellow 

Surprise — Yellow and pale salmon 
HERBACEOUS PEONIES: A very fine stock, classified 
as to season of bloom, in their various colors and types. 
Catalog on request. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 


Dept. SINKING SPRING, PENNA. 
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COMING EVENTS 


Sept. 5-6. Lima, N. Y. Glad Show, Empire 
State Glad Soc., Lima High School. 

Sept. 5-6. Cleveland, Ohio. Dahlia Exhibi- 
tion, Greater Cleveland Garden Center. 
Sept. 10. Columbus, Ohio. Meeting, Buckeye 

District of American Rose Soc. 

Sept. 11-12. Cincinnati, Ohio. Convention, 
Ohio Assoc. of Garden Clubs, Netherland 
Plaza Hotel. 

Sept. 13. Concord, Mass. Begonia Show, New 
England Branch of American Begonia Soc., 
home of Mr. & Mrs. George Greenlaw, 
Lexington Rd 

Sept. 13. Alfred, N. Y. Gladiolus Show, Em- 
pire State Gladiolus Soc., Alfred University. 

Sept. 18. Kansas City Mo. Annual Rose Show, 
Clay County Rose Soc., North Kansas 
City Library. 

Sept. 19. West Grove, Pa. Red Rose Rent 
Day, Conard-Pyle Co. 

Sept. 20. Dayton, Ohio. Ninth Annual Rose 
Show, Miami Valley Rose Soc., Dayton Art 
Institute. 

Sept. 21, 23 & 25. Manhasset, N. Y. Course 
III for Flower Show Exhibitors & Judges, 
Second District of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State, Christ Parish 
House, Northern Blvd. & Plandome Rd. 

Sept. 22-24. Boston. Course III, Massachu- 
setts Flower Show Exhibitors and Judges 
School, Horticultural Hall. 

Sept. 24-27. White Plains, N. Y. Town & 
Country Flower Show, Federated Garden 
Clubs of N. Y. State (9th District). 

Sept. 26. So. Carver, Mass. Sixth Annual 
Cranberry Festival, Edaville Plantation. 

Sept. 26-27. Cape May, N. J. Rose Show & 


Convention, Penn-Jersey District of Ameri- 





can Rose Soc. 

Sept. 28. Jamaica Plain, Mass. Horticultural 
Meeting, Garden Club Federation of Mass., 
Bussey Institute, Arnold Arboretum. Lec- 
ture: ‘Plant Propagation,” by Lewis Lipp. 

Sept. 29, Oct. 6,13, 20 & 27. Sherborn, Mass 
School of Applied Gardening, Garden Club 
Federation of Mass., Buttonball Farm. 

Oct. 3. Stockbridge, Mass. Annual Harvest 
Festival, Berkshire Garden Center, junc- 
tion of Routes 102 & 183. 


PLANT PANSIES NOW 
For EXTRA Dividends! 


Get the most from your 
pansies next Spring — 
Plant this Fall! 


Thousands agree that a Spring garden 
or border of Pansies is o spectacie of 
beauty. Gay, velvety blooms prolifi- 
cally borne on sturdy stems, excellent 
for cut flowers. Remember — Pitzonka 
means the best in Pansies and Peren- 
nials. 


CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 
OF PANSIES 
50 plants $3.85 postpaid 
etele 100 plants 6.50 postpaid 
l perp. PANSIES For Pansy and Perennial catalog in color 


ond PERENN 
— send 25c in coin 
oo") 


ae 4e), Le 
PANSY FARM 


BOX 393, BRISTOL, PA. 


September 1953 








Something rare and exotic... 


The Lovely Tree Peony 


Add distinction and charm to your 
garden with a lovely Tree Peony, 


one of the choicest plants available. 


6 to 8 inch Blossoms 
These amazing plants will produce 
gorgeous blossoms that measure 6 


to 8 inches across. 


Very Hardy 
In all but the most extreme areas 
the Tree Peony is hardy, and need 
a minimum of care once they are 
established. 
Disease Resistant 

Tree Peonies are relatively free from 
disease and pests. They are long 
lived plants and therefore are a per- 


manent investment for the garden. 


All plants are guaranteed 4 year old field grown and have 3 or more 
canes on each plant. These healthy plants will produce from 3 to 5 
blossoms the next season and will increase in blossoms every year there 


after. Planting and Cultural instructions sent with each order. 


Send for our Complete List Now! 


VY Garden Roses V Laburnum 
V Helleborus Niger V Japanese Yews 


V Japanese Cherry V Thorns and many others 


MARINUS VAN DER POL 


755 Washington St., Fairhaven, Mass. 


MEMBER 


American Association of Nurserymen New England Nurserymen Association 
Massachusetts Nurseryman Association Massachusetts Horticultural Society 





P.O. Box 246-0 


GIANT ee 2886 GARDEN 


EREMURUS 


For Fall Planting DISTINCTIVE 
Ideal background for the perennial 


border. Very hardy. Bloom in May FE NCING 


and June. Grow 4 to 10’ tall. ie " AND PLANT REER 
WE SHIP ROOTS WHICH 
HAVE PRODUCED BLOOMS 


Collection A Each 
Rubustus, Large pink $2.00 
Bungei, Citron yellow 2.00 
Aurantiacus, Orange 2.00 
Hybrid (Unnamed), Mixed 


colors 2.00 


One each of these four varieties $6.00 


Write for our leafiet. Gives history and 
culture of the EREMURUS and de 
scriptive price list of 18 varieties. Tells 
how to MAKE YOUR OWN 
MONEY-SAVING COLLECTIONS. 
Cash with order. 
Add 10%, of order for postage 


CHECK -R -BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


Residents of Washington, please add 3°/, State Sales Tax. 


MONTGOMERY GARDENS 
Colville, Wash. 








1204 E. Washington 
lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


(PANSY SEED) 


STEELE’S “JUMBO MIXED” 
strain of famous Mastodor 
grower. Harly 
temmed. Fine Immense ip to 4 
across). G at ons. 0.60, Colture segestions 
pkt si a0) it phts. $2.50 
“SEE MY JULY DISPLAY AD” 

ROBERT L. POULSON 


184-15 Cambridge Road Jamaica 32, N.Y 


Ciants 
wiing or ln t tiooming 
texture 





TREE WORK 
Pruning Spraying 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 





AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS 








FOR 
Better LAWNS 


And GARDENS 





Dust your bulbs, corms and flower roots with Du Pont 
“ seed disinfectant." Arasan” controls many 
soil-borne diseases: Fusarium rot and scab of 
gladiolus, basal rot of narcissus, and many de- 
structive diseases of tulip, iris and lilies. Your bulbs 
store better, comeup 


better and give you UJ ARASAN 
better blooms. se 


NEW PLANTS + NEW VARIETIES + NEW GARDEN IDEAS 


Exclusive! Many rare garden plants you won't find 
elsewhere. Flowering trees—3-IN-1 dwarf fruits— 
sky-high tulips—'‘lifetime’ roses. SEND TODAY! 


STERN’S NURSERIES 


DEPT. H * GENEVA, N. Y. 


“Arasan 





FERTOSAN coolers 
accelerator 
s BACTERIA CONCENTRATE — will 
aerden waste sawdust et 
manure quickly 


down straw 

int valuabl compost 

Free book'et and instructions 

NO diaaina * NO turnina Simple 

1 ton size $1, 4 ton size $3, postpaid from 
"Fertosan,”’ Dept. H, West Jordan, Utah. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


* Sale 











Please Mention Horticulture 
When you write 
To Our Advertisers 
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Dr. Raymond C. Allen 


Bronze Medal to Dr. Allen 

At the recent St. Paul-Minneapolis meeting of 
the American Rose Society, the Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society presented its Bronze Medal 
to Dr. Raymond C. Allen 
developing rose culture in American gardens.” 
Dr. Allen, formerly Executive Secretary of the 
American Rose 
Director of Kingwood Center, a new botanical- 
developed at 


“For leadership in 


Society, has recently become 


horticultural institution being 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Practical Course in Gardening 

The School in Applied Gardening, under the 
direction of Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor for the bene- 
fit of the Garden Club Federation of Massachu- 
conducted for the fourth year at 
Mass., on Tues- 
20 and 27, 


setts, will be 
Buttonball Farm in Sherborn, 
days, September 29, October 6, 13, 
from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 

The course will feature outdoor practice work 
and horticultural lectures, including information 
about piles, inorganic 
gardening, how to make cuttings and the care of 


compost organic and 
house plants 

The fee for the course is $12, including $2 for 
laboratory supplies. Applications may be sent 
to Mrs. Cadis Phipps, Sherborn 


Rose Society Dedications 

The new headquarters of the American Rose 
Society and the recently developed Park of 
Roses at Columbus, Ohio, will be dedicated at 
the forthcoming National Rose Show and Annual 
Meeting of the Society, to be held at Columbus, 
September 10-12. Experts to be on hand to 
solve rose problems will include Professors L. C. 
Chadwick and Victor Ries, both of Ohio Uni- 
versity, E. S. Boerner, rose breeder and Mrs. 
k. C. Hamblen, Harry Wheat- 
croft, well-known English grower and exhibitor, 
will also take part in the program 


flower arranger. 
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The host organizations, the Columbus Rose 
Society, the Central Ohio Rose Society and the 
Buckeye District of the American Rose Society, 
invite all rose lovers to attend the events. 


Flower Arrangement Course 


The Boston School of Flower Arrangement, 
under the direction of Mrs. Arthur P. Teele, will 
start the autumn term of its 14th year on Mon- 
day, October 5, at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
Other classes will be held on October 15, 22 & 29, 
November 4, 12 & 19 and December 10 & 17. 
The hours for each day are 11 A.M. to 1 P.M 
and 2 P.M. to 4 P.M. 

The course is free to members of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society who are asked 
to show their membership cards at the door. 
Non-members may pay a small registration fee. 
For further information write or telephone Mrs. 
Teele, Hotel Brunswick, Boston, Mass., Tel.: 
COmmonwealth 6-8352. 


Arthur Hoyt Scott Award 


The Arthur Hoyt Scott Gold Medal and a 
prize of $1,000 have been awarded to Benjamin 
Y. Morrison, according to an announcement 
made by John W. Nason, president of Swarth- 
more College and chairman of the Arthur Hoyt 
Scott prize selection committee. 

Mr. Morrison, who has introduced many vari- 
eties of iris, daffodils and azaleas, has in the past 
been head of the USDA Division of Plant Ex- 
ploration and Introduction, president of the 
American Horticultural Society, editor of the 


Benjamin Y. Morrison 


National Horticultural Magazine, founder and 
acting director of the National Arboretum, presi- 
dent of the American Iris Society and honorary 
vice-president of the Royal Horticultural Soci- 
ety. Since retiring from the USDA recently, Mr. 
Morrison is continuing his work with the 
hybridizing of azaleas. 


HORTICULTURE 





Lily Show Awards 

At the 6th Annual Lily Show of the North 
American Lily Society held at Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, July 17-18, featured displays 
included the yellow trumpet and pink 
trumpet lilies, the Aurelian hybrids of Dr. E. F. 
’almer, the Fiesta, Mid-Century and Holly- 
wood hybrids of Jan DeGraaff and the Stenogra- 
pher, Princeps and Preston of Miss 
Isabella Preston. 

Top awards went to Charles A. Best of George- 
town, Ontario, who received the Silver Medal 
and Certificate of the Massachusetts Horticul- 


new 


‘ries 
* ries 


tural Society, the M. E. Pierce Cup and the 
F. L. Skinner Award; George E. Holland of 
Toronto who won the Society’s Directors’ Cup, 
and Dr. Norma E. Pfeiffer of Yonkers, N. Y., 
who was awarded the David E. Griffths Cup. 

Officers for one term beginning January 1 
were elected as follows: president, L. M. Frei- 
man, Bellingham, Wash.; U. S. vice-president, 
Dr. Robert N. Stewart, Beltsville, Md.; Cana- 
dian vice-president, Charles A. Best, George- 
town, Ontario; secretary, W. L. Fulmer, Seattle, 
Wash. John L. Tingle, Kennett Square, Pa., 
re-elected treasurer. 


was 





Soil Conditioners 


From page 365 


added to the pile to speed up breakdown 
into usable material. Where space is not 
at a premium, no addition of fertilizer is 
needed but the cost here is merely delayed, 
the fertilizer will have to be added 
later anyway, in the garden itself. 

This does not mean that when more is 
known about the use of chemical soil con- 
ditioners we won't find them of value. 
There may be many soils which will respond 
to chemical treatment to better advantage 
than to organic matter. A special case of 
this kind is that of the salt-sick soils of the 
far west. Here, organic matter is too costly 
to be used, and does not take care of the 
Chemical soil con- 


since 


excess salts in the soil. 
ditioning not only eliminates salt injury, 
but conditions the soil in addition. 

Other situations will no doubt be found, 
particularly when costs come down, where 
chemical soil conditioning will be better 
than using organic matter. 

Many gardeners who purchased soil con- 
ditioners in 1952 they 
thought they would improve soil without 
work. In tests by the Department of Agri- 
culture and many state experiment sta- 
tions, no report of effective treatment by 
surface application without working into 
the soil has been made. Actually, the appli- 
cation of chemical soil conditioners must be 
followed immediately by complete digging, 
plowing or rotary tilling. The more inti- 
mately the chemical particles are brought 
into contact with those of the soil, the more 
effective they will be. 

Whatever method of conditioning is used 

-chemical or organic — the effect is on 


did so because 


the granulation or “crumb” of the soil. 
Treatment makes a soil mellow and easy 
to work. It does not, however, change soil 
structure, despite some statements to the 
contrary. By structure is meant the rela- 
tionship of the soil particles to each other. 
After a soil has been conditioned, it will 
need time to return to a true structure. Not 
until this happens will the soil have normal 
drainage and be suitable to grow plants. 

When major remodeling of soil through 
chemical or organic treatment is under way, 
thought should be given to correcting faulty 
drainage. Many users of chemical soil con- 
ditioners in 1952 purchased these to get rid 
of pools of water that stood in their gardens. 
This was expecting too much from chemi- 
cal treatment. Obviously, making the upper 
six inches of the soil mellow will not correct 
lack of outlet for surface water, unless this 
is due to a skin of impervious clay on the 
surface. 

Although it is true that a conditioned 
soil will hold more once the pore 
spaces are filled, free water must go some- 
where if the garden is not to be drowned 
out. Usually, standing surface water calls 
for underground tiling, with outlets at a 
lower level than the spot to be drained. 

Do not confuse soil conditioning with fer- 
tilizing. True, if organic matter is used, 
there is a slight gain in plant food. The 
home gardener should not rely on this 
plant food for all growth, however. Cer- | 
tainly, both additional phosphorus and pot- | 
ash will be needed, unless liberal amounts | 
of mixed fertilizer have been used on the 
compost heap. 

Chemical soil conditioning adds no fer- 
tility whatever. Unless additional fertilizer 
is used, many benefits may be lost. 


water, 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


I ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the best 1952-: 


13 year 


book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize of $25, a 
third prize of $10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition 


is restricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all angles. 


The 
A club 


with a small vear book will not be discriminated against. Garden clubs 
which received prizes in 1952 will not be permitted to make entries in the 
1953 Competition. Year books to be entered in this competition must reach 


the office of Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 


on or before October 1, 1953. 


Boston 15, Mass., 
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EVERYTHING FOR-FALL PLANTING 


MICHELL’S 
FALL ‘53 
CATALOG 


Full Color! 

Beautifully 

ilustrated 
Bulbs, Plants 


Send post card for free 
useful Fall 


IT’S FREE! ; 1333 GaRoEN BOOK 
HENRY F. MICHELL CO. 


Bulb Importers Since 1890 
927 Chestnut St. ° Phila. 5, Pa. 











GREENHOUSE 
This Model $330 


A delightful addition to your home where you can 
live with your favorite flowers. Costs less than rooms 
of usual constructions. Made in sections for easy 
assembly with bolts and screws. Size 10 by 11 ff, 
ready to go on your foundation. Other models 
from $175 to $780. Automatic heat and ventila- 
tion available. Write for Free Booklet No. 5-70. 
Hand Book — “Greenhouse Gardening For Every- 
one” — 22 Illustrated chapters. Post Paid.... $4.00 


LORD & BURNHAM 


RVIN 








NEW LILY CATALOG 


OUR 1953-54 PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED LILY | 
CATALOG FEATURING FINEST NEW STRAINS | 
OF HARDY HYBRID LILIES AS WELL AS MOST | 
OF THE BEST SPECIES ADAPTED TO GARDENS ] 
EVERYWHERE IS NOW AVAILABLE. | 
| 
Send 10¢ in coin or stamps for your copy to- 
day. If you are considering the lilies you won't | 
want to miss this valuable lily booklet. | 


Walter Mart Gardens 


BOX 38-H 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Rare Begonias, Fancy-leaf Geraniums, 
Orchids, Crossandra, Eucharis, etc. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 

PEARCE SEED CO. 


Moorestown, N. J 


| 
BORING, OREGON | 


Dep!. B 








CLASSIFIEDS 


Rale 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order. 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 


Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW MUSHROOMS. Cala Shed. Spare, ” full- time, year 
round. We pay $3.50 lb. We paid Babbitt $4,165.00 in few weeks. 
Free Book. WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND., Dept. 114, 
2064 Admiral Way, Seattie, Wash. 


— ORCHIDS | at home — big profits = fagsinating. Year 

y climate. NO GREENHON SE. Instructions IN- 
C ot U IDING 8 orchid plants sent for no-risk examination. FREE 
details. FLOWERLAND, 4622-GV, So. Vermont, Los Angeles 5, 
California 


DAFFODILS 
DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips, hyacinths, 
iris, and crocus. “Yellow Mixture” daffodils, containing King 
Alfred, Helios, and other golden daffodils $4.75 per peck, $17.90 
per bu., $5.35 per 100. Daffodil collections $1.70 up in free 
colored folder, RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nuttall. 
Gloucester Co., Virginia 


DAYLILIES 


DAYLILIES. When you think of Daylilies, come and see our 
display, or send for catalogue H, for a wide selection of the best 
varieties. HOWE GARDENS, Holliston, Massachusetts. 


DAYLILIES. All of and only Dr Stout’ 8 Hybrids New colors. 
New sises. New seasons. Send 100 for our illustrated catalog 
telling Why, When, How, Which and Where to plant. FARR 
NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa. 


EARTHWORMS 


TURN YOUR SPARE TIME INTO EASY DOLLARS raising 
earthworms. Free information. EARTHWORM GARDENS, 
224 W. Valley. El Monte, Calif. 


ESTATE GARDEN-SUPERINTENDENT 
NOW EMPLOYED but “contemplating change, socks | position 
Kxperience on both sides of the country. Broad knowledge o 
plants, maintenance, greenhouse culture and exhibiting. Hobby 
pee Age 46, married, infant daughter. Member Nationa 
Association of Gardeners. References. Reply to Box 100, 
HORTIC ULTU RE. 


~ GLOXINIA 


GLOXINIA SEED-BUELL’ $ " EXOTIC HYBRIDS. a Yarefully 
selected for color and size of bloom. 200 seeds $1.00. Slipper type 
seed, pkt. $1.00. Catalog on request. ALBERT BUELL, Gloxinia 
Specialist, Dept. H4. Eastford, Connecticut. 


ee ees HOLLY 


HOLLY. Free booklet and list. EARLE DILATUSH, Robbins- 
ville, ~d. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


HOUSE | PLANTS — ‘Choice Ivies , Peperomias, A frican Violets, 
items. Send for Free List. TERRACE VIEW 
GARDENS, Be Soot 3 2, . Greencastle, Tndiana. 


SURPLUS “IRIS — 25 different bearded hybrids, $3.00. Un- 
—, Ua THURMAN GARDENS, 585 — 28th 8t., 





LEAF MOLD 


CHESTNUT HILL GARDEN CLUB plant food formula ap- 
oon d ar the Ly of See, Save of well-rotted leaves, 


rock. Drive to 
the | LARZ A} AN 








ERSON GREE 1 om Newton St., Brook- 
ne, Mass., for two bushels, only $1.7: 


Liles 


FORMOSANUM LILY, One of the best. White, hardy, fall 
flowering. =7 bulbe 15 for $2.00. Extra large 6 for 
$2.00; Des. $3.75 Post List on request. WOLFF'S LILY 
GARDENS, 139 N. Miahland Rd., Springfield, Pa. 


pay See HYBRID ear he 3 for $1.75. Free colored folder of 
improved hybrid C. H. HAMMER NURSERY, 
Nuttall Gloucester Co., — 


Bis ~ MERTENSIA OIRGINICA 


MERTENSIA OIRGINICA. At these prices, why not buy a 
or for the flower border? Giant size — 
5 for $1; ned o 7 for tl: emall — 9 for $1. Postpaid. Quan- 
tity d I tuberosa, Peles divaricata, San- 

imaria ——-¥- 4 Trillium grandifloru: a 
Tepe tice ecutiloba. WOODVALE NU RSERY, Gowanda, N. Y 




















Write for illustrated 

catalog of OREGON GROWN dj Ss 
ROSES . . . in full color. 

N. VAN HEVELINGEN crower So 


BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND 13, ORE. OT 7 








PEONIES 
SINGLE PEONIES. Exquisite, Krinkied White, LeJour, 
L’Etincelante, Nellie, Vers. Any five $5.00 postpaid. Free list. 
ELIZABETH ATHA GARDENS. West Liberty, Ohio. 


POPPIES 


DOUBLE ORIENTAL POPPIES — large spectacular Fang 
red. Siberian Iris, assorted, excellent for garden and cut fi 

Choice or assorted — 3 for $1.00, 8 for $2.00. CEDAR BROOK 
FARMS, Romeo, Michigan. 


Bos POSITIONS 














MICHIGAN i 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


FALL FLOWER SHOW, FLINT, 
MICHIGAN — “PAGEANT OF 
THE SEASONS” 


co-sponsored by the Yard and Garden Club of 





EXPERIENCED GARDENER CARETAKER for small estate. 
Would have one year-round assistant. MR. ROBERT STOD- 
DARD. 19 Monmouth Road, Worcester, Maas. 


~sBQSITIONS WANTED 








CARETAKER’S p position in Eastern Massachusetts desired on a 
permanent basis by a sober, reliable, farm-reared man. Experi- 
enced with farm animals, fruits, berries, vegetables, lawns, 
gardens and flowers. References. Wife not to work as a domestic. 
Please state requirements in first letter. Reply to Box 101, 
HORTICULTURE. 

~ PRIZE AWARDS 


PRIZE “AWARDS: for Flower Shows. Write for prices to THE 
HORNER PRESS, P. O. Box 85H, Rutledge, Del. Co., Penn- 


sylvania. 








REWARD 
STOLEN, “ANTIQUE LEAD FIGURE of child holding candle, 
draped in shawl, circular base. Height about 24”, weight about 
60 pounds, Sem the garden of Gordon Hebb, 517 Grove Street, 
Needham, husetts, about D ber 15. Reward for in- 
formation lading to recovery. Telephone WEllesley 5-0993- R. 


~ RHODODENDRON 
RHODODENDRON (carelinianum); Kalmia (Mt. Laurel) 
Native azaleas; Hemlock (Tsuga) = pe Heavily rooted, 
Ags pangs ng moss packed. wanted. 100, $32.50; 
50. $20. Dos. $7.50, prepaid. NATURE'S GREENHOUSE, 
Talula Falls, Ga. 














” SEEDS 


RARE HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS — Rhododendrons, 
Primula, Iris, Lily, Orchid, ete. 20 kinds $2.00. 50 kinds $4.00. 
GHOSE, Townend, Darjeeling, India. 











TULIPS or Daffodils — many varieties — assorted. Blossoming 
sise — for naturalizing, garden or cut flowers. $4.00 per 100. 
$35.00 per 1000. CEDAR BROOK FARMS, Romeo, Michigan. 





Garden of Chrysanthemums 
From page 385 


after July Ist. Mrs. Kidder, King Midas, 
Silver Sheen and several others naturally 
grow tall. Golden Carpet stays at about 
10 inches and is ideal for the front of the 
border. Most of the mound and cushion 
types remain low without pinching. 

Wintering of chrysanthemum plants in 
New England is always something of a 
hazard. We plan to move as many as 
space allows into coldframes — at least 
one of each variety. After the ground is 
frozen, the frames are covered with glass, 
then roofing paper or straw mats is put on 
the frames to shade the plants from the 
sun. Those left outside are protected with 
marsh hay and evergreen boughs atop the 
hay. In spring we usually find some 
favorite was overlooked and left to shift 
for itself. Occasionally the neglected one 
comes through the winter as well or better 
than the coddled ones. 


Hardy Ferns & Wild Flowers j 
} Catalog of Hardy Ferns, Wild Flowers, 
Bulbs & Native Orchids free on request. 


' JOHNSON’S NURSERIES 


SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS 


ell itll tla, ttl, ttl, util, util, ttl, itl, ttl, itll atl, utili, 





























Flint and the Educational Committee of the 


I 
Industrial Mutual Association. u 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 12, 4:30 to 10:00 P.M. | 
iI 
I 





SUNDAY, SEPT. 13, 10:00 A.M. to 9:30 P.M. 


IN THE I1.M.A. AUDITORIUM (near 
Durant Hotel). 


Open to the public without cost. 


Dr. J. E. Oberlin, President of the Garden 
Club, Mrs. Edwin R. Crosby, Chairman of 
the Show. 


A + ey DOCTOR eo ee be fea- 
tured at the Flint Show, »s 

MICHIGAN HORTICUL URAL ocr. 
ETY, with the EXTENSION SERVICE OF 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE cooperat- 
ing. The specialists from the College who will 
act ~ advisors in the Clinic are — PROF. 
H. L. CHAPMAN, Chairman, DR. B. H. 
GRIGSBY. DR. RAY L. JANES. 


Free advice on gardening and home 
grounds problems to those interested. 


representative of the HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY will be in the Clinic with sample 
copies of Horticulture Magazine for new 
members and those interested in future mem- 
bership. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 


GARDEN SHOP OxRben kk 
75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 

Unusual containers in alabaster and 

old metals. Lead and Stone garden 

accessories. Tel. Foxboro 498 

Write for catalog 
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The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


we ey 


Harvest Show 


Fruits, Flowers 
Vegetables 
House Plants 


ACro¥ 


October 7 — 2 to 9 p.m. 
October 8 — 10 a.m. ¢o 9 p.m. 
October 9 — 10 a.m. ¢o 9 p.m. 


ACLo¥ 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


cAdmission Free 


HORTICULTURE 
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1 dulip with Highly Decorative Foliage 





Demands immediate attention in the 





garden from the time it first’ appears 
above the ground. //as ‘4 inch border of 
pure white around all leaves for a charming 
effect. Good strong foliage and a robust 
tulip. 

DARWIN TULIP, ECLIPSE SPECIAL. 
Like its parent, a dark, rich red flower of 
beautiful form. The pleasant contrast of 
the exquisite bloom and quaintly marked 
foliage is entirely new in Tulips. We urge 
our friends to have at least one clump in 
their border planting as we know it will 
be a feature of the garden to all who see 
it. Height, 30 inches. $4.50 for 5; $9.00 
for 10; $20.00 for 25. 


THE FINEST PURE GOLDEN YELLOW COTTAGE TULIP IN CULTIVATION 


is everywhere acclaimed by experts for its majestic beauty, commanding immediate attention and 


receiving highest honors wherever exhibited. 


One of our many exclusive introductions — of which we are rightfully proud. 

The first impression one gets from this Tulip is its majestic beauty. Elegantly formed, oval-shaped, 
large flowers of pure golden yellow, very clear of color, are carried on tall, thick, sturdy stems with 
clear green foliage that in itself commands immediate attention. The entire plant is of the strongest 
development. The blooms are enormous with fleshy, wholesome petals, of unsurpassed substance of 
fine lasting quality. A real giant among Tulips. This magnificent variety is recognized by experts as 
the choicest yellow Tulip for garden decoration, one that especially suits the American climate. Height 
30 inches. 

Special prices: $3.00 for 25; $11.00 per 100; $25.00 per 250; $45.00 per 500 
For other gorgeous Tulips consult our full color catalog — ‘*‘Beauty from Bulbs.”’ Sent 
upon receipt of your order — or by special request. 


ia 





FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 
37 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


“SERVING AMERICA’S FINEST GARDENS FOR OVER 38 YEARS” 





RAPID SERVICE PRESS inc 
BOSTON 11 MASS 








12 to 15 inches high 


nm 25 HEMLOCKS == 
comma for 18” 


GROWN 
Quick-growth, handsome, evergreen, grows in sun 
or shade. Hemlock makes the most beautiful of 
hedges. (Space 18 inches apart.) XX grade is ideal 
for safe shipping. Pay express on arrival ALSO Japan Yew 12 to 
($1.60 to $2.00). These are lusty 6-year-olds. 15 inches XX 25 for $26.00 

(10) (25) (100) (1000) 

Catalog of 12 to 15 inch XX ——— $18.00 $ 70.00 $650.00 
many other 15 to 18 inch XX $12.50 26.00 98.00 950.00 
trees and _ 18 to 24 inch XX 15.00 33.00 120.00 —_—— 


shrubs of ALSO LARGER EVERGREENS, thrice transplanted, extra bushy, the 
extra value largest heaviest grade safe to ship with roots in damp moss, avoiding 
free on Te- heavy expensive balls. (10) (25) (100) 

quest (except Your selection of kinds: er $45.00 $165.00 
25e West of Choose from: Northern Hemlock 2 feet high, also 5 kinds of Yew, 
Iowa). 1 to 1/2 feet high (cuspidata, Hicks, Vermeulen’s, Brown’s, or Kelsey Yew). 


“as 31 /y¢ 
The hardy American Holly (llex 
Opaca) grows almost every 
. . . . . : where. It's gre | and red 
Here are five kinds of native American flowering Saisie allt  eaiek, tate nee 
evergreens—the Aristocrats of all garden plants ‘ a; : to your garden through the 
All carefully dug and packed, not to be compared ; winter 
x — « SPECIAL OFFER 
with ordinary collected natives. We ship tens of . 4: Gceaieces tna emaiaa 
thousands a year to small gardens and large estates 2 males (for pollen) 
many repeat orders. Need acid soil, humus, from 3 in. pots) 
- ° H ne of 7.50 Postpaid 
moisture and part shade, but no cultivation. First oS abies 
3 kinds are extra hardy. ° 
SIZE 1 SIZE 2 SIZE 3 RARE TREES 
_—— — ee el 
(25) (100) (5) (25) (100) tag Een 
Kalmia (Mountain Laurel) Bush 3 aighapanga Here are six hard-to-get trees and shrubs, 
ink-white, June) $12.00 $42.00 $6.75 $27.50 $109.00 18 to 24 inches B & B 
ened tend . aad . . si — ben of 5 (vour selec offered in 12 to 18 inch size, transplanted 
ododenaron 
maximum (white, July) 10.50 37.50 6.75 27.50 100.00 tion) for $16.75 Small, but sturdy. Order now for shipment at 
y Ss 
catawbiense (rose, June) 16.00 58.00 7.75 35.00 122 geen = “a proper time later. $3 each postpaid. Any 5 
carolina (pink, Moy 16.00 58.00 7.75 35.00 122.00 Gn Gri for $13.50 
Leucothoe (white, May) 12.00 42.00 6.75 27.50 100.0 L 





Styrax obassia — Fragrant long clusters 
in May-June. Hardy. 
Grows to 30 ft 


SIZE 1—Single stem plants with a SIZE 2—Several stem clumps balled, 
little earth, about 12 inches burlapped. 12 to 15 inches high. 
OFFER A: 2 each above, 10 plants OFFER C: 1 each above kinds for 
for $9.25 postpaid. ; $9.25 postpaid 
OFFER B: 5 each above, 25 plants : site 
OFFER D: 5 each above 25 clumps Halesia monticola — White in May 


for $17 (express about 
$2.50 on arrival). for $30 (express about $5). 60 ft 


Fothergilla parvifolia — Unusual white 
spikes in April 





Dwarf spread- 





ing shrub 


peter | WUE POTS cers sctiea vier nion 


for b + = ; 
]anks and i Big bearers—easy spray & pick Magnolia Lennei — Huge red and white 


,) 


shady places = . Apples Apricots 
Cherries Pears Symplocus paniculata — White in May, 


100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $90) Peaches Plums blue berrie 


For hard-to-mow places plant Myrtl nco Min Nectarin 
yrtle (V inor es 
the sturdy, neat ground cover that stays tie al 5 Sept. 35 ft. Un 
cys green a % 8.00 
winter. Beautiful blue flowers in May. Resists insects ° 2-year-old Any two . usual 
and disease. Our big, heavy clumps with 12 or more sr , 
stems can be planted 2 ft. apart on level, 1% ft. on ~ 3-year-old Any two $10.50 Vib # k d 
iburnum Burk woodi — White in May 


slopes. You cover large areas for !ittle money 











& 
MANY OTHER evergreens, trees, shrubs, and 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 22092029925 
1953 price-list. Free (except 25c West of 


Dept. H51, HIGHLANDS, N. J. lowa) 





